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The Place of Safety Education 


in the School Health and Physical Education Program 


HO SHOULD By 

direct the safety 

education pro- 
gram of the public schools? 
Should it be the police de- 
partment? One finds many 
communities in which the 
outstanding work is being 
done by police officers. 
Should we leave the direc- 
tion with local Safety 
Councils? Many cities 
seem to think so. Or should 
we let public utilities, 
chambers of commerce, 
and other civic agencies do 
the work? 

It is our feeling that the 
direction and control of all 
school safety activities 
should be in the hands of 
the schools themselves. While many of the other agen- 
cies may help, the responsibility for organizing the cur- 
riculum and supervising activities should be in the hands 
of the superintendent and the school principals. More- 
over, we have found that the best safety programs are 
organized when the superintendent in turn allocates the 
supervision of safety to the director of health and phys- 
ical education. For without the coordination that this 
department can help provide through its trained teach- 
ers, the safety program is likely to suffer. No program 
can be effective unless it is well organized with respon- 
sible teachers to carry it out. 

No one will question the fact that safety education 
has an important place in the school curriculum today. 
Educators generally agree that health and safety are 
basic objectives in the ele- 
mentary and _ secondary 
school; for of what avail 
is it to have a youngster 
learn the fundamental tools 
and the subjects of the 
school if he loses his health 
or even his life or is seri- 
ously injured in childhood? 
With the many hazards of 
the environment of child- 
hood it is essential that 
children be protected 
against the common dan- 
gers that are avoidable and 
at the same time that they 
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learn to face bravely dan- 
gers that are unavoidable. 
A first-grade child, for ex- 
ample, coming to and from 
school each day may have 
to cross forty to sixty 
streets. It is essential that 
he learn the right attitudes 
and habits for a safe use 
of the streets early in his 
school life. 

A brief analysis of some 
of the facts about acci- 
dents will be helpful to us 
in showing the importance 
of the safety program. Let 
me mention a few facts 
about the significance of 
accidents. First, accidents 
in childhood cause more 
deaths than several of the 
common diseases put together. Second, the total number 
of accidental deaths in the cities of our country for 1934 
will possibly exceed 95,000. About one-fourth of this 
number are children. Third, deaths from motor vehicle 
accidents in 1934 reached a total of 34,000, a 10 per 
cent increase over last year. Fourth, not only do we have 
a large number of child fatalities but there is also a very 
large number of non-fatal injuries and a property loss 
which runs into billions of dollars. Fifth, accidents in 
physical education activities— including gymnasium, 
playground, and athletics—make up a large percentage 
of school accidents. Studies have shown that in the 
senior high school these activities account for from 40 to 
50 per cent of the total. In the elementary school the 
total of these activities is considerably lower. 

One does not need to 
point out that a large pro- 
knees. portion of the common 
mishaps of life are strictly 
preventable. Many cities 
with sound safety pro- 
grams have been able to 
reduce accidents from 20 
to 50 per cent. A remark- 
able evidence of this is 
shown by the record in 
New York City. During 
the last ten years fatal 
automobile accidents in 
New York involving adults 
increased 80 per cent. In 
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“Tenshun”—one of the Harlem patrols in New York under the 
Department of Health Education. 


the same period child deaths for the same cause de- 
creased 30 per cent. This is an astonishing difference—in 
one case +80 and in the other —30. How can we ac- 
count for this? What experiences are children undergo- 
ing that are so different from adults? Do they not use 
the same streets? Are they not exposed to many of the 
same hazards? 

There is one real difference between the two groups. 
The one is day by day being trained in the school safety 
program; the other, aside from spasmodic drives on the 
part of police, tends to resist attempts to be educated. 
Safety education is bringing a rich return in the saving 
of lives of children. 

There are many other cities that have had experiences 
similar to New York. Rochester, Syracuse, Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Oakland, and Washington are good exam- 
ples. There is no question but that a real safety pro- 
gram brings results. I do not know of any program that 
for the expenditure of time and energy (unless it is in 
anti-diphtheria campaigns) that is 
so productive of a real saving. 

Let us consider for a few minutes 
what are the most serious types of 
hazards in our community during 
the period of school age in which 
we are primarily interested. A study 
of accident statistics reveals the 
following: 

1. Automobile accidents rank 
highest as a cause of child deaths 
but home accidents are still far 
more numerous as a cause of in- 
juries. 

2. Of the street accidents — 
crossing not at crossings, playing 
in the roadways, stepping from be- 
hind parked vehicles, bicycle rid- 
ing, and various causes at street 
crossings are the most important 
causes. 
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3. Of the home accidents, falls are the most numer, 
followed by burns and scalds, asphyxiation, cuts 
scratches, and poisons. 

4. Firearms accidents reach their peak in the Senior 
high school age. It is important that the safe use of fire. 
arms be stressed among high school boys just before the 
hunting season begins. 

5. Drowning accidents also predominate in late ago. 
lescence. For this reason it is likewise important that ip 
our physical education programs we should stress leam. 
ing to swim and safe use of the water, especially in the 
junior and senior high school. 

6. Football accounts for the largest number of ath. 
letic injuries followed in order by basketball, baseball, 
soccer, and track athletics. This, however, does not cop. 
sider the number of players engaged in each spot, 
Strangely enough, on a per capita basis, touch football 
has the highest incidence followed by football and wrest. 
ling. 

7. Physical education accidents total nearly 40 pe 
cent of those occurring in school buildings. 

This brief analysis may be useful to us in planning 
our work. Some schools tend to develop the street safety 
and neglect the other important phases. It must be kept 
in mind that all of these various kinds of hazards must 
be stressed in the curriculum. 


Ous, ; 
and 


Organizing a School Safety Program 

Many of you are naturally concerned with this ques- 
tion. Since safety is inherently a part of the larger health 
and physical education program what can we do to or- 
ganize safety activities for our school or for our schod 
system? The following suggestions may be helpful: 

1. Accident Reporting.—It is important that some re 
porting system for keeping track of accidents be kept, 
A supervisor should set up a reporting system whereby 
all accident records be kept in a central office. By col- 
lecting police records of street accidents he may get a 
comprehensive view of the common causes and also of 
the hazards that exist in the community. 

2. Schoolboy Patrols. — Schod- 
boy patrols should be under the 
supervision of your departments. 
While police and safety councils 
may help, the safety patrol is a 
function of the schools themselves. 
The patrol is really an extension of 
the protective and educative am 
of the school. The best organization 
of schoolboy patrols in various 
cities is found when the work is 


themselves. The national stan¢- 
ards of patrols will be found in the 
booklets which are available— 
Standards for Schoolboy Patrols* 

3. Suggestions for Teaching 
Safety—Courses of study ant 
mimeographed directions are us 


* Standards for Schoolboy Patrols, Out 
Park Avenue, New York: National Safety 
Council. 
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ful in directing teachers in carrying on classroom in- 
struction. Several of the states and a few cities have 
such courses of study. In addition the National Safety 
Council publishes posters and lesson outlines which are 
widely used by schools in carrying on classroom work, 
The National Safety Council provides some materials 
put it can readily be understood that private institutions 
cannot furnish supplies to schools free. The Guide- 
Book for Safety Education is one of the best courses 
that is available.f 

4, Emphasizing Seasonable Hazards.—In planning in- 
struction in the schools seasonable hazards should be 
stressed, as, for example: September, Street Accidents; 
October, Fire Prevention; November, Home Accidents; 
December, Winter Accidents. In spring we should stress 
the prevention of water accidents, accidents in play and 
recreation, and safe use of playgrounds. 

5. Supplying Posters and Other Visual Materials to 
Schools —The department can render an important serv- 
ice by supplying schools with visual materials such as 
posters, lantern slides, motion pictures, etc. Many post- 
ers can be obtained free. Others may be purchased and 
sent out to schools. For example supplying a school sys- 
tem with one hundred posters monthly only involves a 
small expense. Surely such a service is worth the invest- 
ment. There is also a wide variety of lantern slides 
and motion pictures available. These may be loaned 
and rotated through schools in the city. We find that 
lantern slides and motion pictures are a much more 
effective way to convince children of serious dangers 
than other types of lessons commonly used in the class- 
room. Many sets of these slides and films have been de- 
posited in various distributing centers for visual materi- 
als in the country. 

6. The Use of Safety Tests—There are a variety of 
safety tests now available for teachers of different grades; 
the best known of these are the following: 

a) Primary Safety Tests (National Safety Council). 

b) National Safety Tests (for upper grades and high schools). 

c) Home Safety Tests. 

d) National Safe Drivers Test. 

e) Highway Safety Test. 

f) Test Your Car and Driving 
Ability. 

The tests 5, c, and d are 
published by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and e and f by 
the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. The principal value .in 
the use of tests is not so much 
for purely testing purposes but 
rather as a teaching device. A 
set of the various tests can be 
placed in each school and be 
passed from room to room. 

7. Patrols for Monitor Work 
in Halls and Playgrounds ——To 
reduce the accidents common 





_tGuide-Book for Safety Education 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. 
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The guardian of the crosswalk. 








Another bad practice. 


to hallways, stairs, and other parts of the school build- 
ing many schools are using indoor patrols. These help in 
controlling traffic within the building and on the play- 
ground. One does not need to point out the value of a 
leaders’ corps for gymnasium activities. All physical 
education teachers should utilize trained leaders in the 
gymnasium, particularly in activities in which accidents 
tend to be more common such as heavy apparatus work. 

8. Teaching Safe Driving in High Schools——Here we 
have one of the most recent developments in the safety 
program. In many parts of the country courses are being 
organized in safe driving, often under the leadership of 
the physical education department. This is a positive 
method of teaching safety to high school students. Many 
of the states have already adopted this as a part of their 
program for the senior year of the high school. 

Let us explain how such a course operates. It is usual- 
ly elective and may be taken by either juniors or seniors. 
The classes may be scheduled at study periods or as a 
part of the health and hygiene program. The group meets 
once a week for a semester. While the teacher is usually 

one of the physical education 
department, many of the dis- 
cussions are led by community 
leaders—the police chief, traf- 
fic court judge, motor vehicle 
inspector, etc. 

Each week the group dis- 
cusses important phases of safe 
driving. One lesson deals with 
the physical and mental re- 
quirements of the safe driver; 
another with the common 
causes of accidents; still an- 
other with a study of what is 
meant by good driving skills 
and how they may be acquired. 
The course includes a review 
of the state and local motor- 
vehicle regulations and _ the 
physical and mental tests for 




















Why not on the school playground? 


the drivers’ licenses. At the end of the term the state de- 
partment of motor vehicles sends an inspector to give 
the examination. A student with a satisfactory record is 
given a certificate: which may be used by him when ap- 
plying for a driver’s license. 

It hardly seems necessary to point out the importance 
of this problem of safe driving. The accident record for 
the younger driver has been much poorer than that for 
adults—actually about 40 per cent more severe on a per 
capita basis. We also know that a majority of our high 
school students will sooner or later drive cars. As a mat- 
ter of fact a large number already drive in high school— 
with or without licenses. Someone must teach these 
young people the elements of safety. Motor vehicle de- 
partments are not organized to do such a comprehensive 
piece of educational work. The schools are the logical 
institutions to carry on such instruction. 

The success of these courses has been far-reaching. 
We can only hope to see the day when all applicants for 
drivers’ licenses will be asked to show a certificate in- 
dicating the completion of a course approved by the 
State Department of Education and the Motor Vehicle 
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Department. New Jersey, New Hamp. 
shire, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts 
have already taken steps to provide a 
state-wide program for encouraging this 
new activity.£§ 

9. Safety in Extra-Curricular Actiy. 
ities—In the junior and senior hi 
school particularly many desirable extra. 
curricular safety activities may be organ- 
ized. Some of these such as junior safety 
patrols and safe drivers’ clubs have aj. 
ready been mentioned. Junior safety 
councils are also found in many elemen. 
tary and junior high schools. These coun. 
cils enroll a larger number of students 
than the patrols. Councils meet once a 
month and discuss various safety prob. 
lems. Other clubs that have safety values 
include learn-to-swim or life-saving clubs, first-aid Clubs, 
and boy scout or girl scout clubs. 

Assembly programs and homeroom activities also pro- 
vide an opportunity for getting a safety message across 
to the entire student body. It would seem desirable to 
have at least one school assembly a year devoted to 
safety, using playlets, motion pictures, outside speak- 
ers, or demonstrations of various subjects. 

Many excellent programs have been organized by 
schools as a part of “Safe Swimming,” “Safe Driving,” 
or “Fire Prevention” campaigns. Examples of typical 
assembly safety programs may be secured from the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

There is hardly a subject in the school curriculum in 
which there is a greater interest on the part of civic and 
private welfare agencies than safety. The police and fire 
departments, parks and playgrounds, Parent-Teachers 
(Continued on Page 71) 


tA Course in Automobile Driving, New York: National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

§ An Elective Non-Unit Course in Auto Driving in Secondary 
Schools, State Board of Education, New Hampshire 


High school group studying good driving—a part of health education in New Jersey. 





—Courtesy National Safety Council 
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Reassembling the Educational System 


By 


ERNA DRIFTMIER 


Department of Physical Education, Oberlin College 


lacking in many essentials, has kept better pace 
with changing times, perhaps, than has any other 
known system. 

Undoubtedly the schools have faults, and grievous 
ones. The most satisfying fact is that these faults are 
diametrically opposed to each other. This is a healthy 
sign of growth. It is the condition of unstable equlibrium 
absolutely necessary for progress. There is the too 
widespread use of untried theories and the opposite ex- 
treme of too constantly unquestioning acceptance of 
organization, methods, and tools handed down by tra- 
dition. 

However, there is a need for drastic change and a need 
for a more comprehensive organization. The school bud- 
get cannot safely be reduced. It will undoubtedly need 
to be increased. This fact should be recognized. A sound 
educational system will never be a burden to a commun- 
ity. Rather, it is the defects of a faulty system of edu- 
cation which show up in crime, insanity, and political 
graft and economic evils, that constitute the drain on the 
community purse. The question of the wisdom of edu- 
cating the masses in a democracy is no longer pertinent. 
The masses are receiving a type of training, a degree of 


Ti EDUCATIONAL system of America, though 


learning without effort or wise direction, from such factors - 


as the radio, newspapers, movies, and rapid transit. To 
avoid this, and for the protection of our social state, 
education must be extended. And at the same time new 
emphases are needed in order to give the greatest possible 
benefit to all members of the social group. And this 
will mean a re-evaluation of learnings. 


ET us try such a re-evaluation. If one could in im- 
agination toss helter-skelter upon one huge pile every 
subject of reputed value that is taught anywhere; if one 
could see them all out of their habitual compartments 
and environments in this one grand heap; then if they 
should be sorted out into more or less homogeneous group- 
ings so as to bring order out of this heterogeneity, what 
criteria might serve as a basis for our groupings? We 
must have in mind two things, the individual who is to be 
benefited by the study, and the democracy or social state 
of which this individual is a member. However, we may 
be serving society best through service to the individual. 
Educationally, four aspects of the individual interest 
us: first, the individual as a physical being; second, as 
a doer with things; third, as a knower of facts and ideas; 
fourth, as a being in touch with the highest good. Now 


what types of studies do we have in this conglomerate 


mass that will satisfy our individual in these four phases 
of his living? 

First, we have those studies which give the individual 
some degree of knowledge concerning his bodily make-up 
and his biological needs, those learnings which will result 
in daily habits of conducting life so that physical well- 
being is a natural and most constant condition. These 
learnings are basic in importance, for they determine the 
continuance of a strong race. From our pile then we 
would take all instruction in simple health habits, the 
biological sciences presented in such a way as to give 
wise appreciation of the scientific findings of the special- 
ists in the field, and all those sciences which would train 
these specialists. 

Next we think of the individual as beginning very early 
in life to use mechanical tools. From the rattle to the 
blue-print, or the brush, or the organ is the story of 
doing with things, whether in constructing for service or 
in creating beauty. Satisfactions attained in such suc- 
cessful accomplishments are worth striving for. So let 
us sort out next all those studies the field of which is as 
wide as the world of industries and arts is wide. 

For our individual as a knower of facts and ideas, we 
may next draw from the mass most of the usual present- 
day school subjects. For we are aware that society can 
progress only to the degree that its members know and 
utilize the facts and ideas that the ages of man have ac- 
quired and passed on. For simplification we will let 
these studies fall into four subgroups, namely: 

1. Language with its rules and its forms and its beauty, to be 
learned, used, and appreciated—not only the language which is 
the mother tongue, but in less prominent degree, that of other 
peoples. 

2. All the facts and theories of numbers and their allied stu- 
dies, from the simplest concept of number and quantity value to 
the most elusive mathematical theorem which is delighting the 
imagination of an Einstein or a Bompiani. 

3. The knowledge of the environment: geography, geology, 
astronomy, physics, et cetera, starting with the simplest nature 
study and ending in the laboratories of the specialists. 

4. The facts about society: the home, the community, gov- 
ernment, current civic and economic affairs; history, sociology, 
et cetera. 

Now we have left by themselves those learnings which 
will help the individual make adjustments to the best in 
life; those that will put him in touch with the highest 
good that society has been able to attain or to dream 
about. Religion, philosophy, character training, train- 
ing in sound reasoning are samples of the subjects we 
will need for this. 


HAT much for subject matter! The amount of ma- 

terial is unlimited. Now for a more extended organ- 
ization. 

The organization of our schools has always grown to 
meet new needs as they have presented themselves. There 
is a strange struggling within the schools now, showing 
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an evolution in a common conception of a fundamental 
principle of education. This changing conception is caus- 
ing reorganization of a kind. For many years the old 
precept that education must prepare for life formed the 
key note of our thinking about schools. There is so much 
truth in its main thesis that the average individual does 
not notice the peculiar misconception that has attached 
itself to this principle due entirely to an erroneous em- 
phasis on the time element. Most people think in terms 
of studying now, living in the future; school while young, 
then a better job or higher profession as an adult. 

Someone aware of an underlying fallacy stated that 
education instead of preparing for life, zs life. And as a 
result our classrooms have become the centers of project 
studies, and various attempts to tie up the formal learn- 
ings with actual experiences. With the exception of some 
elementary grade work and a few scattered “progressive” 
schools where children may build, play, and study in 
nicely proportioned order, our schools very largely still 
represent the first-named principle with its misconcep- 
tion. How many college youths even now feel that they 
are marking time and are only awaiting their degrees 
when they will enter real life, although C.C.C. camps and 
jobless future do not give the roseate glow to the vision 
that a little earlier persisted in the minds of aspiring 
seniors. 

We need to free ourselves of both these views, that of 
thinking school is a preparation for life, or that school 
as it now exists, is life. Why should one live so large a 
portion of one’s waking hours for twelve to sixteen years 
in the formal classroom in study and then leave this en- 
vironment in order to live in entirely different circum- 
stances with but casual if any return to the classroom? 
It seems absolutely essential for a progressing society, 
that its members should find all of the experiences of life 
much more closely integrated with the study of the ac- 
cumulated learnings of man. Is it fantastic to imagine 
an active life with some time given regularly to progres- 
sive study from babyhood through to the end of life? 
Why do we let the chronological age of the individual 
have so much weight in determining how much or how 
little time should be spent in study? 

There have been some interesting facts discovered con- 
cerning learning and age which should be more generally 
recognized in the organization of an educational system. 
It is known now beyond a doubt that chronological age 
and intellectual maturity have but little in common. Then 
too, even college professors are becoming aware of the 
fact that intellectual maturity in one field of study does 
not guarantee an equal degree of maturity in other fields. 
Moreover psychologists have long ago dissipated the 
adult’s chief alibi, that you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks. Why not use these facts in the planning and or- 
ganization of a school system and a system of work and 
play that will enrich the life of every individual of all 
ages in a community? 


HE whole general educational system could be revised 
without adding any entirely new element. In other 
words, there is precedent in a limited field for almost 
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every feature that would necessarily have to be included 
in the building of a system that would fit the needs of 
every age group, and of every individual within the 
group. 

A few illustrations will perhaps show up some import- 
ant educational needs. 


A mother of young children, who had had only high school 
work before she married, said that it seemed too bad that con- 
tinued educational facilities were not made available to mothers, 
who need to get in touch with some of the later developments in 
science and literature for the sake of their growing children, They 
need the impetus of a planned course and they need direction, 

A mother whose daughter was through college and away from 
home said, “If school were only available now to those of ys who 
no longer have as many home duties, we could find something 
that would give life a new meaning for us.” 

A young woman, clerking in a store, was heard to make this 
remark: “If I could go back to school to take up some science 
work, I should be very happy. But because I have never had all 
of my eighth grade work, I would be put into straight eighth 
grade, and I don’t want to do over again the studies I have com. 
pleted.” She would have been ready for high school grade of 
study in some subjects, but the system in the town where she 
lived was not prepared to take in an irregularly enrolled student 
older than its average. 

A community established a junior college, and when older 
people with satisfactory credentials applied for membership, they 
were refused. All adults were discouraged when queries were made 
concerning opportunities for further study. 

A high school class in grammar must spend high school time jn 
reviewing simple rules concerning capitals and periods that ele- 
mentary grade children know. In college French valuable time 
must be spent reviewing simple grammar rules the high school 
students have learned. 


These are actual cases of conditions existing each of 
which no doubt can be multiplied hundreds of times. 
Schoolhouses are used from six to nine hours a day for 
eight to ten months a year (except perhaps for gym- 
nasiums and auditoriums) when all their facilities should 
be available sixteen hours, if desired, for twelve months 
a year. 

All of these are samples of waste: possible material 
and instruction withheld from members of a community 
who long for them; types of instruction forced upon in- 
dividuals who cannot utilize them; instruction repeated 
at various levels unnecessarily. 

What can be done about it? 

Would it not be possible to have a system which ina 
general way could utilize the physical plant we have 
today; have the classrooms and laboratories and libraries, 
as now, but with every study organized in progressive 
units from its beginning to its most advanced stages 
(which is rather universally true now of many studies, 
though not all); and have each unit taught only in that 
division to which it belongs because of its degree of 
difficulty (which is not true with any degree of consist- 
ency anywhere)? If a pupil in high school is lacking in 
some sixth-grade material, let him go back to that grade 
for his study but keep the high school grade of mathe- 
matics up to its own level for the benefit of those who are 
not lacking but can and should have that higher level of 
training. If this plan were carried out in all subjects 
through all grades and through college, then higher 
learning would retain its dignity; and to those who find 
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leasure and satisfaction in any study which they are 
capable of undertaking there will be a constant zest and 
challenge and not a boring, tiring, marking time in non- 
essential preliminaries. aoe, 

Now almost universally an individual progresses on 
horizontal steps from straight fifth grade to straight sixth 

e, from high school to college. Instead should he not 
be progressing as fast as his ability will allow along many 
parallel vertical lanes, a lane for each subject? In each 
he would rise only as fast as his previous accomplish- 
ments in that subject would enable him to go. To en- 
courage broader participation rather than too narrow 
specialization—that would be possible and probably 
should not be forbidden—eighth grade certificates, high 
school diplomas, and college degrees could still be granted 
only when necessary proficiency had been attained in a 
desired number of subjects. 

Moreover, let it be emphasized—this system of study 
should be available to every individual, regardless of his 
economic status from his earliest years to his last year 
of life. 

This is only a beginning. If we have a lifetime for the 
learning of appropriate facts, as we need and desire them, 
there need not be such a rush of concentrated textbook 
study in the early growing years of life. The acceptance 
of the thesis of learning while living through the whole 
of life would make possible a more leisurely and thorough 
attitude. There would be no further excuse for slip-shod, 
hasty, superficial study. Time would be available for full 
comprehension and appreciation at every step of the way. 


S brings us very definitely to a most neglected field 
of education: the learning to do with things. It is not 
a new thing to have manual arts, industrial skills, and 
fine arts taught in our school systems. But a review of 
the present situation will show some unpleasant facts. 
The nursery schools use this type of learning in its most 
elementary forms as a major, almost the whole part of 
their curriculum. The kindergarten and first and second 
grades, under the direction of most recently trained 
teachers, also utilize such learnings and make them an 
effective part of every day’s program. Then after a child 
reaches third grade, he loses out almost entirely until he 
gets to high school unless he happens to be mentally 
handicapped. In this case he is put into an opportunity 
room where he is given the benefit of really worth-while 
training in some practical life occupations. However with 
this move, very desirable in itself, a stigma attaches it- 
self to such type of training both in the minds of the child 
and his parents. That it is degrading to work with one’s 
hands is a foolish attitude which is very prevalent. 
Manual and menial are not synonymous. For the most 
part girls and women have been more fortunate than men. 
Their training in doing the many things about the home 
has helped them in the stress of these jobless days. They 
can sew and cook and putter about the house with paint 
brush and hammer. But in the more crowded apartment 
life, boys and men have no place for shops and labora- 
tories, not much room for gardening. It is true, we have 
talked of hobbies in our schools, we have hobby clubs 
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and teach handicraft in our summer camps, but it is not 
enough. It seems necessary that we make this learning 
to do with things a definite enriching experience in the 
life of every individual. 

It would not be wasted time to let growing children 
learn, as they show a desire, the art of cooking, home 
decorating, landscaping, and gardening as well as to learn 
to sketch or design or bring melodies from the strings of 
an instrument. Their academic studies should not fill their 
days so completely but that some time could be spent in 
some occupation. Whether this training is received in 
the home, in laboratories, in school shops, or in commu- 
nity industries, studios, or conservatories is immaterial. 
The thing that seems essential is that the opportunity 
for definite, progressive experience in the learning to do 
with things should be given every individual of whatever 
age as he shows ability to grasp such training. 

As each person grows older, he can determine for him- 
self whether the major portion of his time should be given 
to the industrial arts or fine arts, with academic studies 
for possible avocational pursuits as well as instructional 
aids along his line of interests; or whether his greatest 
delight will come in delving in abstract theories, tracking 
down the elusive truths of science and life, with the use 
of the other field only when he wants a change. 

If our school year were operated in quarters, it might 
make possible a closely inter-related program in these two 
fields. With the new industrial trend of shorter working 
hours more opportunity will need to be given the adult 
to fit into a regular educational scheme. There can be 
great flexibility in administrative details without lessen- 
ing the efficiency of instruction. 


LITTLE more should be said about the first-named 

group of studies, those learnings which make the 
individual aware of and which teach him how to care for 
biological needs. We will find many schools teaching 
health, but nowhere is there an efficient system of health 
study which operates without a break from the first year 
of an infant’s life until the end of life. With the stage of 
development attained by scientific study in these fields 
there is no reason why the individuals of the social group 
should not have access to systematic training for pur- 
poses of physical efficiency. The mental ability of the in- 
dividual will necessarily determine the type of training 
received. There will be many of low mentality who will 
have to be taught and encouraged by all available de- 
vices to follow the simple, necessary health habits, as a 
safety device for the social group as well as for greater 
satisfaction to the individual. Others will be given train- 
ing in the habits, together with as much training in the 
basic biological sciences as they can comprehend, to make 
the need for such health rules apparent to them. Those 
with greater mental abilities should be given sufficiently 
comprehensive survey courses in the recent scientific de- 
velopments to enable them to appreciate the need for 
skilled services and the avoidance of quacks. And there 
must of necessity be included the training of all those 
who wish to specialize in this field. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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chanics disclosed by annual physical examinations 

of children in attendance at the University of Chi- 
cago Laboratory Schools, and by numerous requests of 
parents that the posture of their children be given at- 
tention, the authors (as school physicians) endeavored 
to impress school authorities and members of the phys- 
ical education staff with the importance of the matter. 
Although after enlistment of the enthusiastic and helpful 
interest of Dr. Edward L. Compere (Assistant Professor 
of Orthopedic Surgery, University of Chicago Clinics), 
our efforts resulted favorably, they were at first met with 
limited enthusiasm. This attitude, probably referable in 
large measure to reluctance to consider a change in the 
physical education program which an effort at improve- 
ment in body mechanics might entail, is not so surprising 
when one considers the prodigious proportions which 
the concept of physical education has assumed during 
the past few decades. 

With emphasis on sports, games, plays, and rhythms, 
principles of educational psychology and philosophy have 
been applied to develop the qualities of initiative, cour- 
age, self-confidence, perseverance, honesty, and coopera- 
tion. Physical education is regarded as one phase of 
education in general. McCloy'* has stressed its integra- 
tion with other school activities “to assure to the pupil 
the best opportunity to develop a truly normal and well- 
balanced life.” 

While physical well-being is alleged to be one of the 
major objectives of a modern physical education program 
it is regarded, as expressed by Ragsdale,” as a by-prod- 
uct. Langton® stated that during the evolution of the 
physical education program there has been a tendency 
to subordinate physical development. However, in his 
opinion, the pendulum is swinging back. Lowman‘ con- 
sidered the fact that, despite years of participation in 
athletics, a large number of college men were found unfit 
for military service during the World War, an indictment 
against physical education. Many schools have attempted 
to meet the challenge by establishing “corrective” classes 
in their departments of physical education. 

At the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools cor- 
rective work for faulty posture among girls has been 
carried out for several years. In so far as the work found 


Prarie is by the prevalence of faulty body me- 


* Numbers refer to the bibliography at the end of the article. 
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application, results were gratifying. Personnel was lim- 
ited, however, and only a relatively small number of 
students were benefited. In view of the fact that except 
for the limited amount of corrective work, body me. 
chanics received little or no attention, it was of interest 
to know the status of body mechanics among University 
School children. 


PPRAISAL of body mechanics is not without diff. 

culty. The individual examined may not assume the 
same position at different times of examination. Because 
of subjectivity involved there may be considerable dis- 
agreement among different observers regarding the same 
condition. Even one observer’s interpretation may vary, 
Nevertheless, inconsistency and variation in interpreta- 
tion may be expected to be minimal when examinations 
are made by one person. For this reason data recorded 
in the tables were taken from the records of annual phys- 
ical examinations which latter were all carried out by 
one of us (G. K. D.) on the girls and by the other (W. J. 
S.) on the boys. Although the accuracy of data on nu- 
merically small groups is limited to some extent the 
figures recorded in the tables are sufficiently devious to 
warrant fairly definite deductions. 

It will be noted that some of the data are not ordi- 
narily included in a study of body mechanics or posture, 
Moore’ in a recent report included the conditions of flat 
feet, knock knees, bow legs, inequality of hip and shoul- 
der level. Inclusion of scoliosis in a study of posture 
seems entirely appropriate. 

The data concerning scoliosis among boys present sev- 
eral interesting features. The fact that scoliosis was 
found twice as commonly among older boys as among 
those of kindergarten age tends to mitigate against 
rickets as a prominent cause of scoliosis. Irregularities 
in skeletal growth, as a difference in leg length with 
tilting of the pelvis, are, no doubt, responsible for some 
cases of scoliosis. Lokrantz® contended that one-sided 
use of a wagon, scooter, and one skate are decidedly in- 
fluential factors. Malnutrition and fatigue may also play 
a réle. In most instances scoliosis is postural or func- 
tional in type, the spine straightening when the child 
bends forward at the hips with the head down and the 
arms forward. Inclusion of mild cases may account for 
the high incidence as compared with Klein and Thomas” 
figure of 5 per cent for a group of 1,708 public school 
children. 

A close correlation between scoliosis and difference in 
shoulder level might be expected. However, as is evident 
from Table I the difference in the incidence of the two 
conditions speaks against this expectation. Although the 
difference in shoulder level is more common in cases with 
scoliosis it is not uncommon in cases without scoliosis. 
Factors other than scoliosis such as handedness, faulty 
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n, and unequal use of the shoulders may play a 


“ti 
s the production of a difference in the level of the 


réle in 
ulders. 
« addition to scoliosis the findings of flat feet, knock 


knees, and bow legs among boys are of interest. It will 
be noted that the high incidence of flat feet among kin- 
dergarten boys undergoes a progressive decrease until 
the senior high school age is reached. There is a similar, 
though somewhat less marked, trend in the incidence of 
knock knees. Theoretically it might be assumed that a 
condition of knock knees would favor one of flat feet. 
In large measure this assumption is supported by the 
data on the children under consideration. The coinci- 
dence of increased prevalence of bow legs and decreased 
prevalence of knock knees may be an expression of the 
body’s inherent tendency to overcorrect. 


TABLE I 
Bopy MEcHANICS OF KINDERGARTEN, FouRTH GRADE, FRESHMAN, 
AND SENIOR Boys 
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i ten 24 5.3 79.2% 79.2% 0.0 20.8% 41.6% 66.7% 
amy ow 28 9.7 60.7% 67.9% 3.6% 50.0% 32.1% 71.4% 
Freshman 40 14.2 50.0% 37.5% 12.5% 47.5% 37.5% 177.5% 
Senior 53 17.2 37.7% 7.5% 13.2% 49.0% 41.5% 56.6% 

TABLE II 
Bopy MrecHANICS OF KINDERGARTEN, FourTH GRADE, FRESHMAN, 
AND SENIOR GIRLS 
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Kindergarten 20 5.3 30.00% 25.0% 5.0% 5.0% 10.0% 40.0% 
Fourth Grade 28 9.6 21.4% 25.0% 14.2% 28.5% 25.0% 57.1% 
Freshman 41 13.5 29.2% 24.3% 144% 29.2% 48.7% 10.8% 
Senior 34 17.4 17.6% 14.7% 14.7% 47.0% 44.1% 64.7% 





| fees conditions just considered separately are prob- 
ably best treated in this way rather than collectively 
under the concept of anterior posture, as suggested by 
Moore.’ The factors comprising lateral or profile pos- 
ture, on the other hand, can be spoken of collectively to 
advantage. 

Lateral or profile body mechanics commonly desig- 
nated by the term posture was evaluated among boys 
according to the standards A, B, C, D of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. These 
standards embody the posture criteria of the Subcom- 
mittee on Body Mechanics of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection. All grades less than 
B were regarded as being indicative of faulty posture. 
Posture approaching grade A was present in less than 1 
per cent of boys. Grade D was also exceptional. Thus 
the predominant posture was found to be approximately 
C. Considering the fact that most of the freshmen were 
in the pubertal or prepubertal rapid growth period it is 
not surprising that the prevalence of faulty posture was 
found highest for this age group. In agreement with the 
findings of Klein and Thomas’ faulty posture was found 
least prevalent among boys older than fourteen years. 
However, the contention of this author and of Osgood® 
that faulty posture is not outgrown to any marked ex- 
tent is substantiated by the figures in Table I. 
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Observations on girls bear out Klein and Thomas” 
findings that a higher percentage of girls have poor pos- 
ture than boys. The same tendency observed in the 
boys is shown in study of the girls, namely, for flat feet 
to decrease in percentage from kindergarten to senior 
year in high school while scoliosis increases. 

The lateral posture in kindergarten girls was judged 
somewhat more leniently than the older children. Al- 
though the head is held quite well by kindergarten child- 
dren, forward shoulders, lordosis, and prominent abdo- 
mens seem almost typical of the age. 

The freshman class, an adolescent group, shows not 
only an increase in scoliosis but also a more marked de- 
gree of faulty lateral posture. Rapid growth, fatigue, 
psychological changes attending adolescence, myopia, in- 
terest in indoor pursuits rather than the outdoor activi- 
ties of the adolescent boy were all factors arrived at in 
individual cases. Invariably the thin, high-strung girl 
had poorer posture than the more placid, heavier one. 
This agrees with findings of Klein and Thomas’ that 
broad type children present greatest percentage of good 
posture. 

The senior class of girls gives a higher percentage of 
scoliosis but general average of lateral posture is better. 
Since posture of head and chest is so dependent on posture 
consciousness and personal pride as well as health and 
exercise we would expect seniors to show a higher grade 
of lateral posture. Our study showed the average of the 
senior group only slightly higher than the freshman. 


FN arson in general the posture status among the 

private school children under consideration is better 
than that reported for public school children by Klein 
and Thomas’ (who found that 92 per cent of a total of 
1,708 children exhibited posture less than grade B) the 
prevalence of faulty posture is, nevertheless, striking and 
the question of the desirability of good posture naturally 
arises. Klein and Thomas’ found that among the benefits 
to be derived from improvement in posture are less fre- 
quent absence from school because of illness, and im- 
provement in scholarship and deportment. In the army 
good posture is regarded as essential to physical efficiency, 
endurance, and alertness. As pointed out by Brockway® 
and Osgood* constant muscular effort or tonus, necessary 
for balance when weight-bearing structures are mal- 
aligned causes excess expenditure of energy and may 
result in fatigue and irritability.. Restlessness, sleepless- 
ness, and loss of appetite may follow. At times actual 
pain (backache, pain in the abdominal wall, or in the 
extremities) may be present. 

Concomitant with external bodily distortion there is 
alteration of internal configuration with displacement of 
organs due to crowding and to a shift in the skeletal parts 
to which they are attached. A sunken chest may cause 
embarrassment of heart action and deficient aeration of 
the lungs. Symptoms alleged to result from visceroptosis 
(defined by Einhorn"* as “a condition in which most of 
the organs of the abdomen have slipped down more or 
less and are out of their normal position”) are too multi- 
tudinous for enumeration. Fitts’! expressed the opinion 
that on the basis of Wagoner’s experiments (according to 
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which increase in negative intra-abdominal pressure inci- 
dent to visceroptosis leads to splanchnic engorgement and 
in some cases to disturbances of the general circulation) 
almost all symptoms can be ascribed to circulatory dis- 
turbances. Interference with the normal circulation of 
the kidneys may cause the condition known as ortho- 
static albuminuria encountered particularly in persons 
with lumbar lordosis. Although symptoms are encoun- 
tered much less frequently in children than during later 
life (probably because of the difference in the length of 
time the body’s reserve has been imposed upon) from a 
medical standpoint the potential threat of poor body 
mechanics to health must be considered, for in the words 
of Osgood® “‘to safeguard health and well-being is as great 
a responsibility of physicians . . . . as to restore health 
and well-being.” 





N ADDITION to health benefits attributable to good 
posture there are other advantages. Artists and sculp- 
tors have ever been mindful of the esthetic value of good 
body mechanics. The attractiveness of cadets on parade 
is ascribable in large part to good carriage. A graceful 
carriage probably adds more to personal attractiveness 
than does a perfect figure. Girls and young women appar- 
ently realize insufficiently the social asset of a good car- 
riage. To young men it may be of distinct professional 
advantage because of the confidence it instills in its 
possessors and in those with whom they come in contact. 
In view of the prevalence of faulty body mechanics 
and in view of the desirability of good body mechanics 
it is obvious that the matter is deserving of attention. 
Since the causes of poor body mechanics are rather 
indefinite the problem cannot profitably be attacked etio- 
tropically. While factors such as faulty position, faulty 
hygiene, and malnutrition are, no doubt, definitely con- 
tributory, and not to be ignored in many cases, it may 
be said that perhaps the most prominent single cause of 
faulty body mechanics is the force of gravity, especially 
when exerted on hypotonic supporting structures. In any 
event as Osgood® stated “poor body mechanics whatever 
its cause is not inevitable and in the vast majority of 
cases it is capable of conversion into good body mechanics 


by education and training and by providing an activating 
incentive.” 


VALUATION of the relative merits of training, edu- 
cation, and incentive is difficult because they are 
usually employed in combination and because of over- 
lapping in the meaning of the terms. Klein and Thomas,’ 
stressing the importance of training in a program of edu- 
cation by physical education and classroom teachers, 
supervised by an orthopedist, stated that unless structural 
defects are present improvement can be expected in 95 
per cent of children with faulty posture. They stated 
further that their program did not interfere with the 
school curriculum. Klein’? concluded “that training in 
body mechanics is distinctly worth while and should be 
made universal in schools.” Carnett and Bates*® ex- 
pressed the opinion that “improvement in body mechanics 
is directly dependent upon and proportionate to the 
amount of time in which the individual holds his body in 
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the corrected position between the exercise periods which 
later may be only for fifteen or twenty minutes once e 
twice daily.” As an important result of special exercises 
these authors stressed posture consciousness. 

Inculcation of posture consciousness can be furthered 
by the use of various incentives. To young children the 
incentive for better health may seem remote and rather 
vague but it should have a definite appeal for older chi). 
dren. The prospect of greater achievement athletically 
with the aid of good posture should be attractive to boys, 
For older girls the smartness which good carriage adds to 
personal attractiveness should serve as an_ incentive, 
Pride in personal appearance and in holding the body cop. 
rectly can be utilized as an incentive for both sexes at 
practically all ages. Wiggins’* expressed the opinion that 
“once you can inculcate in the child that factor of pride 
in his own physical fitness and appearance a great part 
of the battle is won.” Many children manifest a natural 
interest in standing correctly during physical examina. 
tions. Frequently the faulty notion that throwing the 
shoulders back is requisite leads to exaggeration of faulty 
body mechanics. 

In view of the fact that the fundamentals of good body 
mechanics are relatively simple it seems regrettable that 
the interest of children in good body mechanics has not 
been utilized to greater advantage especially since it 
seems reasonable to expect that if to good muscular tone 
(which is possessed by most physically active children, 
particularly those participating in a carefully planned 
physical education program) is added a knowledge of 
the principles of good body mechanics the prospect for 
gratifying results should be bright. Even those who are 
opposed to formal postural exercises in any form should 
find this prospect agreeably acceptable. 

Education in good body mechanics entails various 
phases. If feasible, lectures by an orthopedist to children, 
and to physical education and classroom teachers are 
highly desirable. Films loaned by the United States De- 
partment of Labor can also be used to excellent advan- 
tage. However, the main responsibility probably rests 
with physical education instructors. They should be 
exemplary in good body mechanics and they should en- 
deavor to apply principles of good body mechanics as 
much as possible in all physical activity taught. Although 
the principles of good body mechanics, viz., standing, 
walking, or sitting tall, with head up, chin back, chest 
high, abdomen flat, and proper placement of the feet, are 
simple, repeated instruction and great patience are neces- 
sary. The position assumed by children may at first be 
stiff and awkward, and may require definite physical and 
mental effort. To avoid fatigue and discouragement in- 
sistence on holding the body correctly should not be too 
strong at first. In time good body mechanics should be- 
come effortless and habitual. The importance of main- 
taining good body mechanics as much of the time as 
possible should be stressed. In this connection proper 
seating deserves careful consideration. Cooperation of 
parents and teachers is highly desirable. Their coopera- 
tion implies that they be able to impart sound constructive 
advice. As emphasized by Dr. Compere, nagging is to be 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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summoned all those who were interested in the 
drama to a meeting at the Berkeley City Hall. 
This invitation was sent out by the author in his capacity 
as Superintendent of Recreation in Berkeley. Up to this 
date the Recreation Department had guided activities 


gi two years ago a little newspaper notice 


and furnished facilities for physical 
recreation only. It was much to the 
amazement of the sponsoring author- 
ities that nearly a hundred people 
came to discuss drama and to plan 
future activities in that direction. 
The result of this first meeting was 
the first Drama Tournament of 
Berkeley held in the spring of 1933. 
A survey showed that there were 
forty amateur producing units in 
Berkeley. Eighteen out of these forty 
participated in this initial venture by 
the Recreation Department and 
twenty-five hundred people came to 
see the contest productions at the 
Berkeley High School Auditorium. 
Lester Hink, of Hink’s Department 
Store, Berkeley, donated a silver lov- 
ing cup to be presented to the winner 
of the play tournament, with the 
arrangement that the trophy must 
be won anew each year, the winner’s 
name being inscribed on the cup. 
The Negro Players under the direc- 
tion of Allen Kenward were awarded 
the cup at the first tournament. Al- 





Dramatic 
Activities 


of the Berkeley, 
California, Recreation 
Department 


By 
CHARLES W. DAVIS 


Director of Physical Education and 
Recreation, Berkeley, Calif. 


Left. — “Bread” in 
Maeterlinck’s “Blue- 


bird.” bird.” 


Pearl Frick, an acrobatic dancer, as “Leap 
Frog” in Maeterlinck’s “Bluebird.” 


Right. — “Sugars” in 
Maeterlinck’s “Blue- 
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though the city budget makes no provision for cultural 
activities, the play tournament was financially success- 
ful. Expenses were paid from the $1.00 entry fee per 
group and the $.25 admission charges. A surplus of 
$39.00 was realized and this amount was put aside to 
be used for the contests of succeeding years. 


The Second Annual One-Act Play 
Tournament sponsored by the Rec- 
reation Department in the spring of 
1934 was in every way a successful 
repetition of the initial venture. 

Out of the thirty plays presented 
in the two contests, fourteen were 
the work of local authors. 

Committees of volunteer workers, 
with years of amateur and profes- 
sional experience in the theater, 
aided in making both of the tourna- 
ments a success. 

One of the essential parts of this 
theater project is the writing of plays. 
To enlarge the scope of drama activi- 
ties, the Recreation Department de- 
cided to stimulate all play writing by 
conducting an annual one-act play 
writing contest. At the first play- 
writing contest held in 1934, thirty- 
seven manuscripts were submitted by 
local authors, out of which eight 
were awarded prizes and honorable 
mention. Several of these manu- 
scripts were later entered in the 
Drama Tournament with gratifying 
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A scene from the special adaptation of Maeterlinck’s “Bluebird” presented in the Berkeley natural amphitheater playhouse in which over 
seventy children participated with overflowing houses totalling about sixteen hundred. 


results, inasmuch as “Sheep” by Ellen Winter, won the 
Drama Tournament in Berkeley and placed second in 
the Northern California Drama Tournament, held in 
San Francisco. “Postman John” by Louis Piccirillo, also 
a Berkeley author, won second place in the Berkeley 
Drama Tournament. 

The play-writing contest will be repeated again this 
year on a larger scale and the best four manuscripts will 
be produced by outstanding local drama groups in a 
special event sometime during the month of January. 
Publicity and other tasks of organization are carried out 
by a S.E.R.A. worker, F. T. Kebely. A committee of 
experts is donating their services as judges. 

Because of the interest aroused by these contests, the 
Recreation Department decided to sponsor a perma- 
nent dramatic activity. This decision arose out of a de- 
sire to unite the many and varied dramatic interests in 
Berkeley into a community project, and to afford the 
individual players opportunity to attempt rdles of a 
more ambitious nature than is possible in the average 
little-theatre group. With the completion of the John 
Hinkel Park, Berkeley, there was made available a 
theater ideally suited to such a community activity. The 
park was equipped with a Greek theater, the stage of 
which equals that of the San Francisco Opera House in 
size. The acoustics are good and the natural scenery 
ideal for outdoor work. As yet, only afternoon perform- 
ances can be planned, since the theater is not wired 
sufficiently to admit of night presentations. Since it is 


ideal for the purpose, the Berkeley Recreation Depart- 
ment uses the John Hinkel Amphitheater for dramatic 
performances. It was originally built by C.W.A. workers 
and dedicated by the Mayor of the city on April 29, 
1934. 

The Recreation Department has chosen F. T. Kebely 
as director of this united theater group. Mr. Kebely 
has served as designer and technical director for local 
dramatic groups. He was head of the play-writing con- 
test and the two play tournaments. 

As his assistant on this project, Mr. Kebely will have 
Ellen Irwin Winter. Mrs. Winter is the author of the 
play which won first place in this year’s play tourna- 
ment and second place in the Northern California Con- 
test recently held in San Francisco. She is president of 
the Berkeley Playmakers and well known in Eastbay 
dramatic circles as an author and director of several 
years’ experience. 

Through F. T. Kebely the Berkeley Community 
Players proceeded to carry out an extensive dramatic 
program taking the classics of the stage such as A Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream, Maeterlinck’s Bluebird, Auber’s 
Fra Diavolo, Moliere’s The Marriage of Figaro, and 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. The Berkeley Community 
Players are a non-profit organization not financed or 
supported financially by anybody. The members are not 
permanent; they come from time to time and _ belong 
to the forty-odd drama groups of Berkeley. 

For the first production, costumes and other expenses 
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were advanced from the participants’ private pockets 
and refunded after the performances were over. Records 


of the production showed 


adults and $.10 for children were charged, our bills could 
be paid and there was a surplus of nearly $100.00. This 
surplus was employed to finance the next productions, 


and as Bluebird was the 


Community Players are now a self-supporting organiza- 


tion. 

The main purpose of 
the Berkeley Community 
Players is to furnish an 
outlet for all talented act- 
ors, who otherwise would 
not, be in position to pro- 
duce anything bigger than 
a one-act play, to partici- 
pate in large stage produc- 
tions. At the same time 
the players present to the 
public the opportunity to 
see for a very low price 
large-scale productions 
which they otherwise could 
not afford to attend if the 
plays were presented by 
professional traveling 
groups. 


A dance scene from the performance of Maeterlinck’s “Bluebird.” 


that although only $.25 for 


for each performance. 
same success, the Berkeley 


A scene from Shakespeare’s “Mid-Summer Night’s Dream” in which 
130 people took part in each of the 5 performances with 2400 people 
in the audiences. 





Mid-Summer Night’s Dream was performed 4 times in 
Berkeley, with a total attendance of over 1,600 people 
and once in San Francisco with an attendance of over 
800 people. The speaking cast, the musicians, the danc- 
ers, and the production staff were nearly 150 in number 


For a Mid-Summer Night’s Dream production, the 
director, F. T. Kebely was the only S.E.R.A. worker, as- 


sisted once by the S.E.R.A. 
symphony orchestra of fif- 
ty members who cooper- 
ated in the San Francisco 
performance. All help and 
assistance was recruited 
from the volunteers of 
Berkeley. 

The 4 performances of 
the Bluebird were finan- 
cially successful. The sum 
of $100, which was real- 
ized from these perform- 
ances will be used to fi- 
nance future productions. 
Over 1,600 people at- 
tended and the cast of 70 
was enthusiastically greeted 
at each performance. Two 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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TREND towards more flexibility 

has made itself evident in the last 
few years in regard to the admis- 
sion of high school students to our col- 
leges and universities. Many of the 
institutions of higher learning, noticeably Dartmouth, 
Princeton, Harvard, Amherst, Tufts, Yale, Reed College, 
Cornell College, and the State Universities of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, and California, have 
revised long-standing plans of rigid entrance admission. 
In general more emphasis is placed on the implications 
of the student’s record in high school and less emphasis 
on the specific subjects which the student may have 
carried. Such changes were inevitable. Over a period 
of many years the character of the student body in high 
schools and colleges has greatly changed and there has 
been a considerable increase in the number of subjects 
taught, yet until recently there have been but slight modi- 
fications of the college entrance requirements. 

A number of research studies (listed in an article “The 
Problem of College Admissions” by Dr. L. S. Woodburne 
in School and Society, January 19, 1935) reach the con- 
clusion that there is no evidence that the taking of a con- 
siderable amount of vocational or practical courses in 
high school has an adverse effect upon the caliber of col- 
lege work of a student. That is, students entering with 
less than the conventional entrance prescription in terms 
of high school credits in certain favored fields, contribute 
“to each of the various levels of scholarship in about 
the same proportion as those who met the requirements.” 
It is in the light of such findings that college faculties 
have been persuaded to consider and undertake impor- 
tant revisions of the entrance requirements. 

Interested attitudes toward high school work, and 
habits leading to achievement and success have become 
established as reasonably reliable guides later to success- 
ful records in college. Consequently, the emphasis pre- 
viously given to rigidly prescribed patterns of subject 
matter wanes. The new methods of admission permit 
more choice in the selection of majors and minors and 
also more flexibility concerning elective subjects. 


Some Effects 
of Changes in 
Entrance 

Requirements 
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This increase in flexibility will permit the pupils with 
special aptitudes to continue sequential work in certain 
favored subjects and will make less arbitrary the de. 
mands that certain disliked subjects be prolonged to the 
point of distress. The new admission plans are not 
necessarily more liberal in regard to the Setting up of 
sequence standards; in some ways they are more strict. 
The point to be re-emphasized, however, is that the 
ability of the student and the continuity of his study re- 
ceive major emphasis in his consideration as a candidate 
for admission to college. 

It is logical that the new basis of requirement, by per- 
mitting more elective option among high school subjects, 
will affect favorably the social studies, vocational edy- 
cation, music, art, dramatics, journalism, and lastly oy 
own subject, health and physical education. With the 
sequence standards satisfied, colleges are evidencing a 
new willingness to accept as a basis for admission any 
subject which the accredited school counts towards its 
diploma. This modernizing of entrance requirements 
will permit secondary school students much more free. 
dom in arranging their program of studies and in plan- 
ning courses in the various high school subjects. More 
opportunity in experimentation is bound to be the result, 

There is more than this one implication for health and 
physical education. Where physical education courses 
are already available for credit in high school, the in- 
creased opportunity to take electives should lead to some 
increase, even if not large, in the number of students 
taking physical education beyond any minimum require- 
ments that are demanded. On the other hand, the fact 
that any high school credit subject can now be offered 
for admission should be a factor influencing school ad- 
ministrators to add courses in physical education in case 
they do not exist at all or exist merely to the minimum 
that a state law might demand. This is particularly true 
in small communities that are limited in their curricular 
offerings, and this fact adds emphasis to the present 
teacher-training preparation which combines physical 
education with other subjects either as a major or minor, 
for combination teaching. 

Another implication arises from the nev, emphasis on 
aptitude and sequence of preparation. Is it not logical 
to surmise that eventually students contemplating the 
new profession of health, physical education, and recre- 
ation, as a life work, may take considerable work in these 
fields in high school as prerequisite in a sense to their 
courses selected for specialization in the colleges or uni- 
versity? Chemistry, physics, biology, public speaking, 
and health and physical education courses could well fit 
into such a réle of prerequisites. 

This surmise is entirely in keeping with the present 
policy of having professional schools make recommenda- 
tions as to study selections for those high school students 
having a certain profession in mind. This advice on 
preparation permits better planning and longer sequences 
of preparation; and, as can easily be seen, increases the 
interest of the student, who is made to realize that the 
courses he is taking have ultimate value to him. 

In discussing these possibilities we are looking into 
the future of health and physical education, rather than 
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considering it in its present status. For the most part, 
our subject matter has not been sufficiently built up in 
educational content or in sequence to ask offhand for 
more than a minimum of credit recognition. The de- 
velopments in this direction are taking place so rapidly, 
however, that the favorable implications of the more 
modernized entrance requirements discussed in this arti- 
cle should be kept constantly in mind. Progress is most 
definitely being made toward the realization of the edu- 
cational objectives inherent in our program, from the 
standpoint of health, safety, personality, citizenship, and 
jeisure-time interests and skills, and considering the short 
time that a trained group of physical education workers 
has been available, we may feel that the accomplishments 
and progress made in this new profession have in many 
respects been truly remarkable. 


ANY of our readers comfortably 

Modern ensconced in middle age can re- 

Brobdingnagians member Gulliver's Travels, a book which 

they either read for fun or because it 

was the style then to read it. In it there 

were some quaint little people called Lilliputians and 

we became quite accustomed to speaking of them fa- 

miliarly. But there were also some other less well- 

remembered characters in this book called by the still 

more formidable name of Brobdingnagians (pronounce it 

if you can!). These were the giants, averaging the height 
of an ordinary church spire. 

Today, as one watches a basketball game, he is tempted 
to wonder if these strange people of Swift’s famous novel 
are not before him in reality, although undoubtedly 
clothed in different attire than even that author’s vivid 
imagination was able to conjure. Basketball is becoming 
a beanpole game-—if the present trend continues. All in 
one week-end the Editor witnessed a game in which a 
six-foot-eight center opposed a six-foot-seven rival; read 
an account of a small high school which had three six- 
foot-four players upon its team; read another account of 
a large city high school team in which the players were 
all over six-foot-two inches in height with pictures in- 
cluded to prove it; then, in a rotogravure Sunday section 
saw two six-foot-six players with arms outstretched over 
a fellow teammate whose head reached only to a mere 
five-feet-ten or thereabouts. Finally, to prove that the 
point of this discussion was apparent to others, the same 
paper contained a cartoon of a giant posed on the foul 
line, in the familiar back-to-basket style, ball in hand, 
with a Lilliputian perched precariously on his neck and 
shoulders and reaching over and down desperately for 
the ball. 

The possibilities are interesting. Is this just a passing 
phase in our popular winter sport? Is this just a tempo- 
tary flood of six-foot “plussers” or is basketball develop- 
ing into a game in which height is going to be the 
predominating feature? The abolition of the tip-off, the 
Placing of restrictions‘ on the boresome foul-line pivot 
play, and the elevation of the basket are all being talked 
about. Maybe none of these traditional features of bas- 
ketball will need to be changed because after all some 
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of the successful teams of the season are demonstrating 
that the old-fashioned quick break and plenty of speed 
are just as effective in winning games as are pivoting, 
stalling, maneuvering, blocking, and size—and are far 
more interesting to the spectator. Some long-standing 
friends of basketball feel that the monotonous sameness 
of the present vogue of play is one of the factors con- 
tributing to the phenomenal growth of spectator interest 
in hockey as a rival winter sport. 

Basketball has become stereotyped. Ever since the 
attempt at professional leagues there has been a oneness 
in the style of play. There once were interesting argu- 
ments over the relative merits of the long pass vs. the 
short pass vs. the criss-cross offense; and, in regard to 
the defense, over the man-to-man style vs. the zone style 
or over the mass formation vs. the scattered formation 
where guarding took place everywhere over the floor. 
Teams then had individuality. But all this interesting 
variety of teamplay has given way almost without excep- 
tion to the foul-line pivot play with the result that bas- 
ketball has resolved itself in the main into the question of 
finding the tallest players. This style furthermore neces- 
sitates much bodily contact in guarding, leading in turn 
to increased fouling and ill feeling. 

Anyway, the future of basketball is an interesting con- 
jecture. It is to be hoped that coaches will soon demon- 
strate their ingenuity by finding ways of circumventing 
the hackneyed play of the foul-line pivot and thereby 
restore to basketball the versatility and popularity this 
exciting sport deserves. 


E Journat this month in its an- 

nual convention number is featuring 
our Association advertisers. The firms 
that are included in the JouRNAL pages 
during the current school year are listed 
in a classified Advertiser’s Directory which occupies the 
center double spread of the magazine. We recommend 
that you consult this list when you are buying equip- 
ment and supplies and that you give the firms included 
there a chance to bid on your order. Likewise at Con- 
vention time make it a point to visit the booths and 
inspect the exhibits. The goodwill of our National As- 
sociation is extended to these business friends, many of 
whoi.i have had long years of friendly relationships with 
our organization. These relationships are of mutual value: 
to the business firms it means bringing their products to 
the attention of a specialized buying clientele; to the 
American Physical Education Association it means a 
necessary source of financing its publications as well as 
its many national projects for strengthening our profes- 
sion, such as helping to introduce state laws, organize 
state associations, distribute helpful literature, contribute 
forceful speakers and representatives, etc. Whatever is 
a gain for your profession is a gain for you as a teacher 
in it. We therefore call your attention once more to the 
firms included on the center section of this JourNAL— 
these are our business friends to whom we should extend 
our goodwill and also our business whenever we find it 
possible to do so. 


Our Advertisers 
and Exhibitors 
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Physical Education Goes Hollywood 


y 


WALTER L. AURNHAMMER 


Director of Physical Education, Ivy St. School, 
Newark, N. J. 


has undergone numerous changes both as to con- 

tent and methods of instruction. Rumblings may 
still be heard in the form of lectures, speeches, magazine 
articles, and books. And it is well that this is so, for by 
discussion we progress and surely physical education is 
an important enough phase in the life of each individual 
to welcome new ideas and methods. It is with this 
thought that this article is prepared with a view of in- 
jecting a new method in our teaching, or better stated, 
to provide another medium of instruction. 

In these times of economic complexities, any introduc- 
tion of new ideas must be justified in the terms of effi- 
ciency and economy. Any agency which tends to clarify 
a subject and at the same time appeals to a pupil may 
be considered economical in the light that it liberates 
time for the pursuit of other efforts. 

The advance of science has meant the advance of 
civilization. Our teaching methods today are based upon 
scientific facts and investigations. Education must keep 
in step with science. It is with this in mind that we turn 
to that invention which has added greatly to the culture 
of our people—that which is being enjoyed by millions of 
persons daily—the motion picture. 

Forty-one years ago, the first motion-picture projector 
was introduced at the World’s Fair in Chicago. Since 
that time the industry has grown to be one of the largest 
in the world. Schools and colleges began to realize the 
importance of this type of “visual aid” gradually, until 
at the present time all progressive systems are equipped 
with special departments or at least some means of plac- 
ing this type of visual instruction before their pupils. 
About twelve years ago, the Iowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege used motion pictures in a number of its departments 
including the Department of Physical Education. Today 
a greater number of progressive instructors and coaches 
are using the film to aid them in their teaching. How- 
ever, the majority of coaches and instructors have not yet 
realized the values derived from nor the possibilities of 
this means of instruction. 


[) sm the past thirty years, physical education 


IME has brought numerous changes in the manufac- 

ture of equipment and motion picture films. Machines 
used for projection have been simplified greatly so that 
even children can be taught to operate them. Experiments 
have been made with different sized films, until now we 
have the 35 millimeter (35 m.m.) or 134 inch width, 
which is called standard film and is used in the motion 
picture theaters, and the 16 m.m. or % inch width used 


for home and school projection. Recently a new film of 
8 m.m. width has been introduced as an economical home 
projection type. The 16'm.m. film is the recommended 
film for school use for a number of reasons. 

1, The film is a “safety film” eliminating the danger of fire 
2. The projection apparatus is small, efficient, and reasonably 
priced. 

3. Intricate operation is eliminated. 

4. Operators are not required to obtain a license. 

5. A great number of educational subjects are available and 
are being made as occasion demands. 

6. Rental prices for films are reasonable and a great number 
of films are loaned free of charge. 

7. A 16 m.m. camera for taking pictures is simple to Operate 
and permanent records of school activities may be made. 

8. The 16 m.m. film lends itself admirably to large screen 
projection through the use of the newly developed Projectors 
using sources of light ranging from 100 to 750 watts. For average 
classroom or gymnasium projection bulbs of 250 watts are suff. 
cient. 

9. It is not necessary to have total darkness to project pic. 
tures. Pictures may be projected on a good screen with the room 
in semi-darkness eliminating the problem of discipline raised by 
a number of educators objecting to the totally darkened room. 

The use of the motion picture in connection with phys- 
ical education work is of such large scope as to fall under 
several separate groupings. 

1. Teaching form in athletic activity. 

2. Correcting faults in athletic activity. 

3. Teaching hygiene and physiology. 

4. Instructing in the regular gymnasium activities. 

5. Stimulating interest and enthusiasm. 


ONSIDERING each topic separately let us focus our 
attention on the athletic program. A great deal is 
known about the coach who, a poor athlete himself, has 
turned out splendid teams through his ability to teach. 
On the other hand we have the coach who is a good ath- 
lete but a poor teacher. Verbalism or mere explaining is 
often misleading and confusing. It is often difficult for 
a coach, unless he keeps himself constantly in condition, 
to add demonstrations to his instructions. What better 
means have we than to supplement a lecture or explana- 
tion by a series of motion pictures showing the correct 
form in any particular sport or activity; or better still, 
project the picture and inject remarks to show points of 
importance which might otherwise be overlooked? 
Most projectors have two important features which 
should not be neglected. One is the stop action which 
enables the operator to stop the film at any particular 
point in a series and project a “still” picture on the 
screen. An auxiliary lens which absorbs the heat rays 
automatically drops between the film and the source of 
light to prevent the film from becoming blistered. During 
this still projection important factors may be drawn to 
the attention of the pupils by means of the pointer. The 
other mechanism is the power to reverse the motor, It 
wind the film to a certain point, and repeat any part of 
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a film for emphasis. Slow motion, of course, is extremely 
beneficial in teaching coordination of muscular move- 
ments. This feature is not obtained as some might ex- 

t, by a change in projection speed although projectors 
do have variable speeds. It is obtained however, through 
the increase in speed while taking the picture. Most 
amateur cameras operate at a speed of sixteen frames or 
pictures per second. For the average slow motion pic- 
ture, a speed of sixty-four frames or four times faster 
than normal is sufficient, although it was necessary to 
construct special rapid speeds to obtain good slow-motion 
pictures of Bobby Jones’ golf swing because of the rapid- 
ity of movement. 


HE matter of fault correction requires the use of a 

motion-picture camera. Inasmuch as this involves an 
additional expenditure in the purchase of the camera and 
the “raw” film this expenditure could be eliminated by 
making a comparison of the individual and the projected 
film. However, where money is available, a camera is 
an asset. With it pictures can be taken of teams or indi- 
viduals in action. For this work it is essential to pur- 
chase a good instrument, one having sturdy construction, 
a good lens (preferably f 1.9), and several speeds. By 
following the charts given with the camera, the inexperi- 
enced can turn out very fine pictures. With a little study 
and common sense, pictures as good as those obtained 
from commercial companies can be produced. The cost 
of a film includes the processing of that film. A feature 
of the new processing methods is the compensation to a 
great extent for over- or under-exposure due to faulty lens 
setting and the resultant saving of many feet of film 
which would otherwise be too dark or too light to show. 

Pictures of basketball games and other indoor sports 
may now be made with the use of a fast supersensitive 
film and good gymnasium lighting. Pictures of football 
games, usually taken toward the latter part of the day 
when the light is poor, should be made with this fast film. 
Although pictures may be taken by holding the camera 
in the hand, the best pictures are those in which the 
camera is resting on a tripod or other rigid support. The 
taking of slow motion pictures requires the use of a 
tripod or some means of support, otherwise the picture 
will be jumpy and unpleasant to view. The employment 
of a special lens called the “telescopic” lens, which mag- 
nifies and brings distant action into close range is an 
advantage but not a necessity as lenses are very expen- 
sive. Yale and Harvard make a slow-motion film record 
of all major football games and use these pictures to cor- 
rect weaknesses and wrong methods of play. The Middle- 
sex School in Concord, Massachusetts, has built a football 
tower which may be rolled around the field to enable the 
camera operator to follow closely all plays. It is not 
necessary for the coach of a team to act as the camera- 
man. Many pupils are interested in amateur movies and 
would be delighted to work in conjunction with the coach 
and team. 


| poo teaching of hygiene and physiology is often a 
difficult task for a pupil to comprehend. By the use 
of the film, pupils see what was so difficult to hear. There 
are splendid films now available on these subjects; films 
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which graphically show the action of the heart and lungs, 
the vascular system, etc. The writer, although not ac- 
tively engaged in teaching hygiene, had the privilege of 
showing a film on circulation to a group of boys and 
girls and thereby completely changing their conception 
of the subject learned through textbook and class study 
and clarifying existing problems in the minds of many. 
The closely allied subject of physical education, namely, 
safety education, is clearly taught in the newer films, at 
the same time eliminating the actual horrors which usu- 
ally are portrayed in this type of picture. 


ND now we come to the part the film takes in the 
teaching of gymnastic activity or that portion of the 
curriculum which is carried on in the gymnasium and is 
not classified under the topic of sports. With the change 
of program content in most systems, the film lends itself 
admirably to the newest type of activity. Time will 
not permit us to enter into a discussion of each activity 
nor is it easy to classify generally all the phases of work 
taught in the gymnasium. Let us take therefore, some 
of the most common activities. Pupils may be made 
“posture conscious” through the showing of films which 
deal with the comparisons of faulty posture. This in itself 
is extremely important as a great number of systems 
today neglect to stress posture and have eliminated their 
special corrective classes for economical reasons. We 
probably all agree that dancing in its various forms is 
one of our greatest means of cultural development. A 
pupil may get a great amount of joy from a learned folk 
dance and yet he is unable to see the finished pattern 
as a whole. With the aid of pictures of his group or a 
commercial film showing that dance, together with the 
dress of the period or country, his interest in the dance 
may be stimulated and at the same time become a fine 
carry-over from a classroom study. 

The writer is at the present time engaged in the teach- 
ing of a unique pattern of a military frolic combining 
boys and girls in a large grouping, pictures of which will 
be taken and viewed by the pupils in an auditorium pro- 
gram. It goes without saying that the pupils are eagerly 
awaiting the time to see the finished pattern which they 
as a collected group of individuals helped to form. An- 
other innovation was set up in introducing first-aid lifts 
and carries, life-saving methods, and artificial respiration 
in conjunction with a stunt program in the gymnasium. 
Movies obtained from the Department of Visual Educa- 
tion were shown to the pupils indicating the requirements. 
Practice periods were held and after a considerable time 
the film was again shown to compare results. The interest 
was high and the activities so well learned that a few 
months later when a pupil was called upon to render 
artificial respiration upon the victim of an unfortunate 
accident, he performed very efficiently. Programs in 
game skills and games of skill are helped materially by 
films of the subjects used. 


HIS brings us to the last of our group, stimulation 

of interest. It goes without saying that pupils like to 

see themselves in action. Pictures taken of your own 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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Philosophy of a 
Fencing Master 


WILLIAM SANDOZ 


Director, Sandoz Academy of Fencing, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


T IS surprising to find that in this country, when hear- 
ing of fencing, many people think immediately of war, 
fighting, duelling, or two men killing each other for 

the love of a girl. Fencing has really nothing to do with 
any of these things. Fencing is a healthy game, the 
finest exercise among many fine exercises in modern ath- 
letics. Fencing is an ideal sport. Without being too vig- 
orous, it gives just the right amount of physical activity 
combined with a high degree of interest to enable one to 
“keep fit.” Its beneficial effects, combined with the de- 
velopment of precision, speed, and complete muscular 


Progressive Thrust from the Guard Position to the Lunge. The lunge 

is the second fundamental position in fencing, aiming to score a touch 

on the opponent. (This is a very rare photograph from the Ecole 
Superior d’Education Physique de Joinville-le-Pont, France.) 








The Salute. Also shows the target complete. This and the following 
illustrations are of the author. (Photos by Cole Studios.) 


coordination, have created an almost instant appeal to 
the men and women who cultivate its acquaintance. 

Fencing promotes health. Poise and vitality—a spark- 
ling eye in a supple body—are the requirements of social 
presence, nor can they be more easily acquired than by 
the application of the principles of that most royal of 
health-building sports—fencing. 

Training in fencing involves factors other than exer- 
cise alone. Fencing develops strength, posture, endur- 








HE author of this article, William Sandoz, was born in 

Switzerland fifty-nine years ago. He is not only a fencing 
master, but also a crack shot, a globe trotter, and a scholar. 
His father was a watchmaker, which meant, according to all 
European custom of the time, that the son would follow in his 
footsteps and become a watchmaker. But he decided otherwise! 
He became a journalist—a profession on the continent that has 
to do with newspapers. He studied fencing and became expert 
in that art. He studied music and edited the works of Jaques- 
Dalcroze, originator of Eurythmics, a system of rhythmic pat- 
tern that today has become indispensable in the training of the 
dancer. But if Mr. Sandoz broke custom in deserting the 
watchmaker’s guild, he did follow his father in another line. 
The latter for years held the national and state rifle champion- 
ship title of Switzerland. He finally lost it at the age of 
eighty to his son. 
In the city of Cleveland Mr. Sandoz has been very active 








Biographical Sketch 


in building up an interest in the sport that he loves so well— 
the sport of fencing. He has had a most gratifying success, 
being connected with Case School of Applied Science, Adelbert 
College and Cleveland College of Western Reserve University, 
John Carroll University, Laurel School, and having classes in 
fencing in many of the public schools of the city. Mr. Sandoz 
also superintends the Sandoz Fencing Club which numbers 
several hundred members, both adults and young people, and 
which houses the Ohio Division of the Amateur Fencers’ 
League of America. In addition to these activities, Mr. Sandoz 
has been selected to manage all tours of foreign fencers who 
come to this country with the recognition and patronage of 
their governments, and in this capacity he will take charge of 
the first American tour of Aldo Nadi and Philippe Cattiau, the 
famous Italian and French masters of the art of fencing. This 
tour, which also is being sponsored by Mr. Wythe Williams, 
internationally known journalist, will take place this spring. 
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“On Guard” (Final position). 


ance, courage, confidence, discipline, and intelligence. It 
does not depend upon strength but rather upon agility 
and skill, which in turn develop suppleness, gracefulness, 
and body balance—qualities that are exceedingly bene- 
ficial for women and girls. Another advantage of the 
sport, especially appreciated at this time, is that it is com- 
paratively inexpensive and adaptable to indoor and out- 
door practice in spare moments. 

According to Vigeant, 234 books have been written on 
fencing, among which some are now very rare. There 
are in all 64 books in French, 62 in Italian, 42 in German, 
21 in English, and the same number in Spanish. The 
latest books on fencing that have appeared abroad are 
Reglement d’Escrime, 1933, Joinville-le-Pont (France) 
and Fencing Comprehensive by Felix Gravé, 1934. This 
shows us the great interest with which fencing has been 
studied through the ages. Where is the sport that can 
present a more imposing array of books or one that goes 
so far back in time? 

Today as I look back in years at the time when I 
was physically handicapped, I am amazed at the way 
the physical exercise of fencing benefited me and also 
at the improvement in personality and independence it 
brought to me. Truly, I owe to my fencing much of my 
present enjoyment of life. In these early years I was 
surely an embarrassing problem for my father who very 
wisely put me under the training of two of his friends, 
Professor Auguste Matthey, outstanding physical edu- 
cator, and Captain Eugene Lardy, fencing master. To 
these gentlemen I owe a great debt of gratitude. From 
a childhood of ill-health and unhappy personality ad- 
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justments I won through to excellent health and social 
poise by a determination to master the art of fencing 
and by the benefits of this exercise on my whole being. 

What fencing has done for me, fencing can do for you! 
We know now that prevention is better than cure. May 
I, therefore, suggest something worth while to you? If 
you are lacking in pep, courage, endurance, coordination, 
as I was once lacking; if your interest wanes, if you are 
continually fatigued and depressed, then take up some 
absorbing healthful exercise—Jearn how to fence! Ex- 
perience the new thrill of handling a foil! Fencing will 
give you surprising endurance and will help you to regain 
what you want—health, enthusiasm, ambition, and en- 
joyment. You secure results according to your training, 
correct method of practice, right efforts, and ability to 
play. 

Youth in America easily develops remarkable athletic 
efficiency. At the 1932 Olympics the United States ath- 
letes, including the fencers, made an impressive showing 
and gained international recognition. But it is impossible 
over here to find men such as I fenced with in Switzer- 
land and Paris—men well over fifty years of age, doctors, 
ministers, and others, who had not only the physical 
vigor, strength, and enthusiasm of young men but also 
the skill and experience, the ripened judgment of old 


men. Youth is not so much a matter of time; it is a 
mental state. People grow old by deserting good living 
ideals. 


While instructing my students in the art of fencing I 
try to impress them with some of these principles. I 
want my pupils to remember me, not because I have a 
beard or because I fence, but because I try to plant in 
their consciousness things of usefulness in their daily 
lives. Out of my own experience I have gained some 
ideas for a philosophy of living which might briefly be 
expressed as follows: 

Learn How to Live Simply—The majority of people 
are not happy because they are demanding too much 
from life. They would be better off in thinking “what 
can I give?” (Text continued on page 70. More illustra- 
tions and explanatory matter will be found on.the follow- 
ing two pages). 


The Extension in low lines. 











Foil held in supination 
(palm up). 





Quarte. Hand at height of chest 
towards left. Foil pointed at op- 
ponent’s eyes. (High lines.) 





Sixte. Hand at height of chest, 
towards right. Foil pointed at op- 
ponent’s eyes. (High lines.) 
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How to Hold the Foil 


Place the thumb on the top of the convex part of the handle, 
near the guard, the two first joints of the forefinger on the con- 
cave part, the tip of the other fingers joined and bent on the 
handle, ta help the manipulation. 

The hand can take a certain number of positions between two 
upward positions; one when the fingernails are completely up- 
ward, palm up (supination); the other when the fingernails are 
turned downward, palm down (pronation). 

The blade can have in relation to the hand, the following 
positions: (a) the point higher than the hand; (b) the point 
at height of the hand; (c) the point lower than the hand. 

The combinations of those diverse positions between the hand 
and the blade constitute the fencing positions which serve the 
basis for the parries. 

There are eight positions called: prime, seconde, tierce, quarte, 
quinte, sixte, septime, octave, and present the following character- 
tics (the right arm bent): 

Prime (First) (high line, left side of body)—The fore- 
arm sensibly horizontal, the right hand in pronation, the point 
lower than the head. 

Seconde (Second) (low line, right side of the body).—The 
right hand in pronation, the point lower than the hand. 

Tierce (Third) (high line, right side of the body)—The 
right hand in pronation but slightly raised upwards, forearm 
almost horizontal, the point higher than the hand. 

Quarte (Fourth) (high line, left side of the body) —The 
right arm bent, hand slightly turned with fingernails downward, 
the point higher than the hand. 

Quinte (Fifth) (low line, left side of the body)—The right 
hand slightly turned similar to the quarte position but few inches 
lower, the point higher than the hand. 

Sixte (Sixth) (high line, right side of the body).—The right 
hand in supination, the point higher than the hand. 

Septime (Seventh) (low line, left side of the body)—The 
right hand in supination, lower than quarte, the point slightly 
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Foil held in pronation 
(palm down), 





Seconde. Hand in pronation at 
height of waist, towards right. 
(Low lines.) 





Octave. Low line at right. Hand 
at height of waist toward, right. 
Foil pointed at opponent's groin. 





lower than the hand. 

Octave (Eighth) (low line, right side of the body).—The right 
hand in supination, the point lower than the hand, forearm al- 
most horizontal, inclined slightly downwards. 

Lines.—This is the name given to the portion of space—in rela- 
tion to the hand of the fencer—in which the fencer can move 
his weapon. They are: the High Line, the Low Line, the Line on 
the Right, the Line on the Left.. 


Parry of Prime. 





The On-Guard Position—The guard is the unique position 
permitting the fencer to be equally ready to attack or to defend 
himself. It is the fundamental position. The accurate execution 
of all movements depends upon the correct sitting. 

The Salute (Second Movement).—Bend right arm. Hold the 
forearm and the blade vertically, the guard at height of the chin, 
the fingernails turned toward the body. 

The Extension—Straighten the arm from the guard position. 


Parry of Low Prime. 
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Parry of Tierce. 





| # 


The Extension. Straighten 
the arm from the guard 
1 position. 





Parry of Quarte. Parry of Sixte. 
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An Objective Method of Grading 


Beginners in Tennis 


By 
MIRIAM M. WAGNER, 


Instructor, Physical Education for Women, 
University of Nebraska 


FTER several years of experimentation with differ- 
A ent methods of grading tennis classes, I have 
found the method herein described to be the most 
objective and satisfactory from the standpoint of both the 
instructor and the student. 

The final grade is based upon the results of two tests, 
an achievement test which counts as 667% per cent and a 
written test which counts as 33% per cent. 

The achievement test is divided into five parts, testing 
the student’s knowledge and control of good form in the 
three fundamental tennis strokes—the forehand drive, 
the backhand drive, and the service. The test on the 
drives is divided into two parts; the first part testing the 
student’s control of her racquet and the ball while stand- 
ing still, and the second part testing her control of foot- 
work and timing. 

Before a detailed description of the tests and their ad- 
ministration is given, let me say that these same tests 
are used as practice tests throughout the season of in- 
struction. Therefore the administration of the final test 
is probably much simpler and more accurate than other- 
wise. 

The Achievement Test 

Forehand Drive Test —The student to be tested stands 

at the center of the baseline, side to the net, and with her 


feet in the correct position for a forehand drive. Another — 


girl stands on the same baseline directly opposite and 
facing her with, if possible, ten (or more) balls at hand. 
She stands just far enough away so that her body is not 
in the way of the racquet swing of the girl to be tested. 
The latter then holds her racquet out in front of her at 
approximately waist height and in the correct position for 
the point of contact with the ball. This is to assist the 
helper in finding the spot upon the ground which is di- 
rectly underneath the center of the racquet. This needs 
to be done only once, before the first ball is dropped. The 
helper then holds a ball directly above this spot out at 
arm’s length and at approximately head height. The 
testee has now moved her racquet back into the correct 
position for the start of the forward swing of a good 
forehand drive. 

When the testee is in position the helper drops the ball 
so that it falls perpendicularly bouncing upward from 
the floor or ground upon the spot previously found to be 
directly beneath the center of the testee’s racquet. The 
helper must be warned to give no impetus to the ball 


with her hand but merely to let it drop and to let it drop 
perpendicularly. If both these warnings are heeded, a 
good live tennis ball will bounce approximately waist 
height which is the height at which beginners should first 
learn to stroke the ball. The ball may be allowed to 
bounce lower than this but never higher. The testee then 
attempts to make a forehand drive in good form hitting 
the ball after it has bounced. 

A third girl stands at one end of the net with a pencil 
and a score card. Each girl to be tested has a separate 
score card (see illustration following) and every ball 
struck at or hit is marked down upon the card as one or 
zero. If she strokes the ball so that it goes over the net 
and bounces anywhere within the singles area of the 
court or upon the baseline or alley lines, it is recorded 
upon the score card as one. All balls not complying with 
the above are recorded as zero, including balls which are 
properly bounced and struck at but not hit. The girls 
are taught to judge the correct position of the ball and 
this is part of the test. If a ball is not bounced in the 
proper manner or place, the testee should not strike at it 
and then it will not be scored. This is her safeguard 
against a careless helper. She can then tell the helper 
where and how she does want the ball dropped. If she 
strikes at it, it is scored. 

Each girl is allowed three practice balls on this test if 
she wishes to use them, but the fourth ball must be scored 
and the test is ten trials including those hit at and missed. 

Backhand Drive Test.—This is given in exactly the 
same way as the forehand drive test except, of course, the 
testee stands in correct position for a backhand drive and 
the ball is dropped to the ground in the correct position 
for contact with the racquet in a backhand drive. This 
test is scored in exactly the same way, and each girl is 
allowed three practice balls if she wishes to use them. 
The test includes scoring ten trials. 

Forehand Drive with Footwork.—The girl to be tested 
stands near the center of the baseline facing the net with 
her racquet held in active waiting position (ready to play 
position). The helper stands on the other side of the net 
but close to the net near the center. An exact position 
is not important. She throws one ball with an overhand 
throw across the net in such a way that it must bounce 
in the right half (for a right-handed player) of the back 
area of the singles court bounded by the service line, the 
right alley line, the right half of the baseline, and an 
imaginary line connecting the division line of the service 
courts with the center mark. The ball must be thrown 
low so that the top of the bounce is not much higher than 
the waist. A ball bouncing in this area or on any of the 
lines bounding it, must be returned with a forehand drive. 

If it is returned on the first bounce with a correct fore- 
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: it lands across the net anywhere within 
a ag the lines bounding it, it is recorded as 
pe oy" score card. If it is struck at and missed, hit on 
np ee bounce, hit into incorrect territory, or no at- 
pe nn made to strike at it, a zero is recorded on the 
wo card (unless the testee was obviously not ready for 
rae Any thrown ball not bouncing in the correct 
pe should not be hit and is not scored. 

A third girl stands at one side of the net and records 
each ball as in the other tests. Each girl is allowed three 
actice balls and the test is ten trials. ; 
" Backhand Drive with Footwork.—This test is exact- 
ly vs same as the forehand drive with footwork except 
that the thrown ball must bounce in the left half (for a 
right-handed player) of the back area of the singles 
court corresponding to the area used for the forehand 
test. The testee starts in the same place and in the same 
position and the helper throws the balls from the same 
lace. This test is recorded in exactly the same way as 
the forehand drive with footwork. Three practice balls 
are allowed and the test is ten trials. f 
Service Test—The testee serves five balls from behind 
the right half of the baseline in good form. If the first 
ball is a fault it is not scored and scoring starts with the 
second serve. If the first serve is good, however, scoring 
must start with this first serve. The same girl then serves 
five balls from the left side of the baseline and recording 
starts with the first serve whether good or a fault. All 
“lets” are served over. Each serve is recorded as one if 
good or as zero if a fault. 


SAMPLE SCORE CARD 








GIBSON, ELEANOR MWF 9 *Score 
Foreh. Std. 1011110111 16 
Backh. Std. 1001001101 10 
Foreh. Return 0110111111 16 
Backh. Return 1110101001 12 
Serve R 11011 8 
Serve L 01101 6 
TOTAL 68 











*Note: Since the test includes the opportunity of stroking fifty 
balls, the score is obtained by multiplying the number of good 
trials by two for each test. This makes the maximum possible 
score one hundred. 


Results Obtained 


The fall season of tennis in which the following figures 
were obtained consisted of twenty-four periods of thirty 
minutes each. Therefore the total time spent in instruc- 
tion, practice, and testing was twelve clock hours. This 
included the time spent in giving classification tests for 
assignment to courts, lecture time explaining court tac- 
tics, scoring, correct form, etc., and the final written test 
and achievement tests. 

In the fall of 1933 there were 110 beginners scored on 
this achievement test with the following results: 

Range—73 or from 19 to 92 

Mean—56 

S.D.—15 

These figures represent a fairly normal distribution 
curve because statistically a curve may be taken to end 
at minus 38 and plus 38 from the mean and still include 
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99 per cent of all possible cases. The possible scores in 
this test range from 0 to 100. From the obtained scores 
given above, 38 is 45. Adding 38 or 45 to the mean of 56 
gives a score of 101 while subtracting 38 or 45 from the 
mean of 56 gives a score of 11, both of which are within 
the range of possible scores except for the 1 point at the 
upper end. 

Since numerical grades are given at the University of 
Nebraska, these achievement scores were interpreted in 
terms of the following grades. A passing grade is sixty, 
therefore an average grade is interpreted to be approx- 
imately eighty. Since the average achievement score was 
fifty-six this was given a grade of eighty. From here up 
the scale each two points above fifty-six in achievement 
was given one grade point above eighty, so that an 
achievement score of fifty-eight received a grade of 
eighty-one, etc. Scores were graded down in the same 
way so that an achievement score of fifty-four received 
a grade of seventy-nine, etc. 

In the spring of 1933 the beginner’s achievement scores 
on the same test were quite similar, ranging from 26 to 
88 with an average score of 57.5. The standard deviation 
was not computed for this group. 


The Written Test 


The second part of the grade, 33 per cent, was obtained 
from a written test on rules, court position and tactics, 
and knowledge of good form in the strokes practiced. 

A few sample questions follow: 


Put a check in front of the phrase which makes each of the 
following statements correct. Read carefully each statement and 
all of the completing phrases. Then mark the one best answer. 
If more than one is marked your answer will be called wrong. 

1. When a ball is carrying top spin it is 
rotating sideways. 
rotating backward from the direction it is moving. 
‘ rotating forward in the direction it is moving. 
2. On a let ball 
the return is good. 
the score is against the side hitting the ball. 
the whole point is played over again. 
that ball is served over again. 
3. A served ball which lands in the alley in a doubles game 
is a fault. 
is a foot-fault. 
is served over again. 
. . « isa let ball. 
4. A game is won when 
one team has two more points than the opponents. 
one team has at least four points. 
a total of four points has been played. 
one team wins two points in succession. 
one team has won at least four points if they also 
have two more points than the opponents. 
In general, when receiving a service in tennis, stand 
at the service line. 
between the service line and the baseline. 
near the baseline. 
in the service court. 
6. The best time for beginners to strike a ball from the bounce is 
as it descends. 
on top of the bounce. 
as it rises from the bounce. 
On a service the receiver 
may stroke the ball before it bounces. 
must not stroke the ball until it has bounced. 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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Integration in Health Education 


for Primary Grades 


E HAVE for some time been stressing one 
phase of health education, namely, that of 
“proper foods.” It has seemed in past years, 
with only one lesson in health education per week, that 
we never had time to complete one topic thoroughly. We 
have continued with this particular study, however, be- 
cause the interest of the group justified its continuance. 
I shall start the discussion with some activities that 
grew from our conversation lessons during social study 
period. From Beginners Stories published by the Graded 
Press, New York, I found a story titled, “How the Milk 
Came to Bobby.” Using this as a basis we built our 
chart stories about Bossy, the cow, about the farmer 
boy who milked the cow, and so on until the milk 
reached Bobby, and finally the story about Bobby him- 
self. 


NTEGRATING in physical education we found 

rhythms that told again the story of “How the Milk 
Came to Bobby.” The creative rhythms which told this 
story were: 

Driving the cows home from the pasture. 

Milking the cows. 

Emptying the pails of milk into milk cans. 

Loading the milk wagon. 

Horses pulling the milk wagon. 

The train. 

Loading the truck. 

Driving the truck to the creamery. 

Brownies filling the milk bottles. 

Delivering milk. 

Integrating in art we made booklet covers decorated 
with a milk bottle. In the booklet is an original poem 
about “Milk.” In the booklet also is a tabulated record 
of weights and dental inspection. It was interesting to 
note that the pupils who were graded “A” by the school 
dentist were the ones who drank milk at school or at 
home, or both. 

As to dramatization, characters were chosen and the 
conversation of the characters was planned by the pupils 
for the playlet, ‘““Johnny’s Dream.” Because of the dream 
that Johnny had, he learned to drink milk willingly. 

For the story hour we enjoyed “The Wake-Up Story” 
and “The Boy and His Pets” both found in Health 
Training in Schools by Dansdill. 

Our poems were mostly Mother Goose Health Rhymes. 

Integrating in music we chose the songs, “The 
Farmer” and ‘The Friendly Cow” found in the Music 
Hour. 

Because of the fact we are permitted to have another 
six weeks of informal spelling in the 1A, the pupils are 
having fun in selecting words from their reading lesson 
to spell, as milk, train, truck, and farm. 

Other foods we have studied about are vegetables, 
fruits, cereals, hard bread, butter, and eggs. 

The pupils brought magazines and catalogues to 


By 


FLORENCE HAMMOND 
Woodland School, Wichita, Kansas 


school. From them they cut out pictures to make a 
“Proper Food Dictionary” for use in phonics, There 
were pictures of apples and asparagus for the letter “4» 
and so on through the alphabet. 

In numbers, booklets were made using object pictures 
for the numbers from one to ten inclusive. 

In art, we made bowls of fruit and baskets of vege. 
tables, also a poster showing, “A Slender Girl” (free. 
hand cutting), “A Bottle of Milk” (free-hand cutting) 
“A Plump Girl” (free-hand cutting). 

One of our most enjoyable games is “The Vegetable 
and Fruit Race,” in which two captains are chosen, 
These captains in turn choose pupils from their group 
until all pupils are chosen. One captain with those on 
his side stands parallel with the other captain and his 
side. At a given signal each captain releases one man, 
These two runners race to a specified goal. Upon their 
return each runner tags the first in line before he retires 
to the end of his line. This continues until the first 
runner is again number one in his line. One line is desig. 
nated as vegetable and the other line as fruit. 

“In the Orchard,” “A Visit to the Farm,” and “Going 
to the Woods” are the story plays that rounded out our 
activities in physical education. 

As to the other reading activities, we found unit stories 
in only three supplementary readers: Child Library, 
Child Story, and Peter and Peggy. 
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3. Going to the Woods. 
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Vegetables and fruit race. 








Rooklet Covers. Driving the cows home from the pasture. Chart Stories. 
Milking the cows. 
For Weights. Emptying pails of milk into milk cans. Supplementary 
For Dental a Child Library. 
train. 
Inspection. Loading the truck. Child Story. 
Driving the truck to the creamery. 
Bowls of Fruit. Brownies filling the milk bottles. pee ant 
Baskets of Delivering milk. Reading Club. 
x Story Plays x 
Vegetables. 1. In the orchard. — 
Milk Poster. 2. A visit to the Farm Bulletin Board. 
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Ready Late in March 


NEW BARNES BOOKS 


‘Team Sports for Women —_ 


By Atice W. FRYMIR 
Author of “BASKET BALL FOR WOMEN,” “TRACK AND FIELD FOR WOMEN” 


and Marjorie Hittas, M.A. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Co-author of “AN ATHLETIC PROGRAM 
FOR HiGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WoMEN,” “TENNIS ORGANIZED,” efc. 


In one volume the authors have given a thorough analysis of the technique and plays 
for the six team sports offered in athletic courses for women in teacher training and 
major physical education departments. Its value as a text is enhanced by the inclu- 
sion of information on officiating and methods, and space for additional notes by the 
instructor. This important contribution by our two well known authors should be 
in the library of every student and teacher interested in women’s athletics. 


THE CONTENTS 


Baseball Speedball 
Basketball Volley Ball 
Hockey Officiating 
Soccer Methods 


Each sport is analyzed as follows: 


General Statement of Game Defensive Team Tactics 


Individual Technique . a 
Offensive Individual Play Players and Their Positions 


Defensive Individual Play Sample Examination 
Offensive Team Tactics Selected References 


8vo, CLOTH — ILLUSTRATED $3.00 


Ready Late in March 


me Swimming Analyzed  —_—_— 


By GERTRUDE Goss 


Assistant Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education, Smith College 


Swimming has always occupied an important place in any program of Physical Edu- 
cation and now greater emphasis than ever before is being directed towards this popu- 
lar water sport because it lends itself so readily to group activity. Swimming is no 
longer only an individual, competitive sport. Stunts, formations and games of all 
kinds can be played to the joy of the participants as well as'the pleasure of the 
spectators. Miss Goss has presented methods of teaching swimming in progression 
and enlivens her lessons with games and stunts so that the pupils will, in reality, learn 
how to swim through the playing of games. This method has proven particularly 
successful in actual practice as is shown by the results of the author’s work at Smith. 
Particular attention is called to the chapter on “athlete’s foot” which is of great value 
in preventing this virulent malady. The unique line drawings add greatly to a clear 
understanding of the text. 
THE CONTENTS 


BEGINNING SWIMMING Diving Starts and Turns 
Breathing and Relaxation Lesson Plan for Low Intermediate Diving 
Simple Shallow Water Games Swimmers Stunts 
Face Float Training for Competition 
Back Float - HIGH INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING Organization of Swimming Meets 
Change of Body Positions Trudgeon or Double Overarm Stroke 
Elementary Back Stroke Trudgeon Crawl Stroke A SWIMMING PROGRAM 
Elementary Crawl Breast Stroke FORMATION SWIMMING 
Jumping and Diving Crawl 
Lesson Plan for Beginners Stunts MODIFIED WATER POLO 
LOW INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING omneng CARE AND SANITATION OF 
; Lesson Plan 
The Side Stroke SWIMMING POOLS 
The Single Overarm Stroke ADVANCED SWIMMING 
Continuance of the Crawl Stroke Crawl Stroke EPIDERMOPHYTOSIS 
Stunts Back Crawl Stroke (“Athletes Foot’’) 
8vo, CLoTH — ILLUSTRATED BY 215 LINE DrAwINcs $2.00 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 
67 West 44th St., New York 












































































NEW BARNES BOOKs 


ELEMENTARY Just Published 


HUMAN ANATOMY | 





Elementary Human Anatomy —, 
Based on Laboratory Studies 


By KATHARINE SIBLEY 
Professor of Physical Education, Syracuse University 


This text for an undergraduate course in human anatomy is written as a foundation for th 
of kinesiology and physiology for the students and teachers of physical education. 


q 
' 
{ 
} 
AATMAMINE SIRLEY 


e study | 


: : The wri 
has placed special emphasis on osteology, syndesmology, myology and the nervous system oan 


} 
the teacher of corrective physical education and physiotherapy in muscle examination and muscle. 
re-education. Each chapter is accompanied by laboratory studies and these studies are based on 

live muscles wherever possible. 


THE CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION | te al oes System 

ntroduction igestive t 
OsTEOLocy Classification of muscles Digestive ed 
| Bone tissue Methods of study of muscles The spleen 
Shoulder girdle Muscles of back, neck, pectoral region, Laboratory studies 
| Thorax respiration, abdomen, pelvis, shoulder, _— 

Vertebral column arm, fore-arm and hand, lower ex- ye SYSTEM 
Pelvis tremity, leg and foot, mastication. tae ratory tract i 
| Lower extremity Laboratory studies aboratory studies 
| Skull Nervous SYSTEM ORGANS OF SENSATION 
| Laboratory Studies Structure of nerve tissues Classification 
Spinal cord and spinal nerves Skin and appendages 
Sy Brain and cranial nerves The tongue, nose, ear, ey | 
| — Sympathetic or autonomic system Laboratory studies | | 
iF Classification of joints Laboratory studies U : 

Articulation of shoulder girdle CIRCULATORY SYSTEM RO-GENITAL System 
Articulation of upper extremity The heart Excretory System 
Articulation of thorax General arrangement of circulatory Pe sage system 
Vertebral articulations system ay 
Articulation of pelvis The systemic veins DucTLess GLANDs 
| Articulation of lower extremity Portal system Introductory statement 
Articulation of skull Lymph vascular system The suprarenals, etc 
| Laboratory studies Laboratory studies Laboratory studies 
| 


LarcE 8vo, CLotH — 213 ILLUSTRATIONS. PLATES IN CoLor $4.50; 





Just Published 


Achievement Scales in Physical 
Education Activities — 


For Boys and Girls in Elementary and Junior High Schools 
By N. P. NEILSON 
Associate Professor of Physical Education and Hygiene, Stanford University, 
and FREDERICK W. Cozens, Ph.D. 
Professor of Physical Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


The publication of this book marks an important step forward in an attempt to achieve an efficient 
program of instruction. There is a great need for a series of scientifically determined achievement 
scales to attain this purpose. The following principles actuated the authors to prepare this volume: 
1. To stimulate pupils to have an interest in all-round physical development. 

2. To interest pupils in their play through a fair evaluation of their efforts. 

3. To supplement the routine physical examination by finding the pupils’ strengths, weaknesses 
and skill status so that an activity program may be adapted to their needs. 

4. To measure pupils’ improvement in skills. 

5. To aid in further research and experimentation in the physical education field. 

It is the hope of the authors that this book will give to the teacher an instrument with which to 
evaluate, objectively, pupil progress in the physical education program. 


THE CONTENTS 


























Classification of Pupils Soccer Throw-in, Standing Broad Hop, N) 
How to Give the Tests Broad Jump; Standing Broad Step; S 
General Instructions Double Broad Jump; Standing Hop Step 
Description and Testing Procedures Jump; Standing Leap and Jump; Standing T 

The Events: Hops; Standing Triple Broad Jump; S 

Ball Put; Base Running ; Basketball Throw ; Hobble Whole Hammon. 

Race; Jump and Reach; Playground Baseball How to Use the Achievement Scales 

Throw; Potato Race; Pull-up; Push-up; Run and Achievement Scales for Boys 

Catch; Run — 40-yds, 50-yds, 60-yds, 75-yds; Achievement Scales for Girls 

Running Broad Jump; Running Broad Hop; Suggestions on Competition 

Running High Jump; Soccer Dribble, Soccer Kick, Techniques Used in Construction of Scales. 


8vo, CLoTH — ILLUSTRATED BY 33 CHARTS $1. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 


“. 67 West 44th St., New York 
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Central District Association Convention 


March 20, 21, 22, 23, 1935 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION 

Railway Fares—Round-trip tickets with a ten-day limit can 
be secured at two cents per mile for first class or one and one- 
eighth cents per mile in coaches on all western lines. No certifi- 
cates are necessary. ; ail 

Badges—A convention badge is required for admission to all 
meetings and demonstrations. Badges may be secured at the 
registration desk upon arrival. 

Banquet —Admission by ticket only. Procure yours early at 
the registration desk and assure yourself a reservation. 

States Luncheon.—Admission by ticket only, which may be 
purchased at the registration desk. 

Dancing —There will be dancing on Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings in the ballroom at 9:00 and Friday evening at 10:00. 

Headquarters—On mezzanine floor. 

Information Service—On mezzanine floor. Consult bulletin 
board daily for program changes and other announcements. In- 
formation relative to educational visits, lost and found articles, 
and general information may be secured from this service. 

Consultation Service-——Opportunity will be provided for con- 
sultation with experts on problems in health and physical edu- 
cation. Arrange for appointments at the information desk, and 
watch the bulletin board for announcements. The chairman of 
this service is Mr. C. H. McCloy. 

Meetings—All meetings will begin promptly and doors will 
be closed. Cooperation is asked in making it possible for the 
presiding officers to follow these instructions. 

Registration—Everyone is requested to register immediately 
upon arrival. The registration desk will open at eight o’clock, 
Wednesday, March 20, on the mezzanine floor, Fontenelle Hotel. 
Registration fee for members of the American Physical Education 
Association, $1.00; non-members, $2.00; student members who 
present identification card, 50c; elementary school teachers, $1.00. 
Secure your banquet and luncheon tickets at this time. 

Excursion to Lincoln. Saturday afternoon, March 23—The 
Lincoln Physical Education Society cordially invites all conven- 
tion members to see the new State Capitol, considered one of 
the world’s most famous pieces of architecture, and many other 
interesting features in and around Lincoln. Details and cost of 
the trip will be announced during convention. 

Humphrey-Weidman Recital—A dance recital by Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman will be given Friday night, March 22 
at 9:00 o’clock under the auspices of the Drama League of Omaha. 
A special admission price of 50c has been arranged for conven- 
tion delegates. 

Further convention information can be secured from Miss 
Catherine Carrick, Convention Chairman, and Supervisor of Phys- 
ical Education, Omaha, Nebraska. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 

The convention demonstration will be held on Friday evening, 
March 22 at 8:00 o’clock in the Coliseum. 

Approximately thirty-five hundred people will take part in 
this demonstration which has been organized to show a cross- 
section of a sound physical education program for elementary and 
high schools, colleges and adults. Over one hundred different 
activities will be shown. 

Participants come from the Omaha and Council Bluffs Schools, 
Omaha University, Creighton University, University of Nebraska, 
and the State Teachers College at Peru. 

Section Demonstrations: 

Basketball (Men’s) by Mr. A. A. Schwabinger. 
Thursday. 

Camp-Fire Activities by Miss Eldora DeMots. 3:30-5:00 Fri- 
day. Parlors A and B. 

Golf by Johnny Goodman. 

Modern Dance Forms, by Miss Ruth Diamond and Miss 
Claudia Moore, 3:30-5:00 Thursday. Ballroom. 

Teaching of Social Dancing to High School Students by Miss 


3:30-5:00 


Headquarters: Hotel Fontenelle 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Elizabeth Dunkel. 3:30-5:00 Friday. Ballroom. 
Swimming Pageant. Technical High School, 4:45 Thursday. 


SCHOOLS VISITATION PROGRAM 
Physical education programs may be observed in the Omaha 
schools listed below on Wednesday, March 20, between the hours 
of 8:30-12:00 am. and 1:30-4:00 p.m. Transportation for all 
delegates will be arranged at the information desk. 
Elementary Schools 
Beals—48th and Walnut Streets. Grades 1-8. 
Castellar—iith and Center Streets. Grades 5-8. 
Clifton Hill—45th and Corby Streets. Grades 4-8. 
Fram School (foreign)—6th and Hickory Streets. Grades 1-8. 
Howard Kennedy (colored)—30th and Benny Streets. Grades 
1-8. 
High Schools 
Benson High School (includes 8th grade)—52nd and Maple 
Streets. 
Central High School—20th and Dodge Streets. 
Technical High School (only school with swimming pool)— 
32nd and Cummings Streets. 
Universities 
Municipal University—36th and Evans Streets. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20, 1935 
1:30P.M. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING (Old). Par- 
lor A. 


3:30 P.M. COUNCIL MEETING (Old). Parlors A and B. 
7:45P.M. FIRST GENERAL SESSION. Ballroom. 

Presiding: Mr. Strong Hinman, President, American Physical 
Education Association; Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, Wichita, Kansas. 

Music: Central High School Choir. 

8:00 P.M. Address of Welcome. Honorable Roy N. Towl, Mayor, 
City of Omaha. 

Presidential Address: “Integrity in Physical Education.” Miss 
Clare Small, President, Central District Physical Education 
Association; Professor of Physical Education and Head, De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women, University of 
Colorado. 

“Can America Be Trusted with Leisure?” Dr. Jay B. Nash, 
Professor of Education and Head, Department of Physical 
Education, New York University. 

“Physical Education for the Urban Youth.” Mr. Homer G. 
Anderson, Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 

9:30P.M. RECEPTION. Pompadour Room. 

Presiding: Miss Edna McCullough, Vice-President, Central Dis- 
trict Physical Education Association; Director of Physical 
Education, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

10:00-12:00 P.M. DANCING. Ballroom. 
Admission by convention badge. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 2t 
9:00 A.M. SECOND GENERAL SESSION. Ballroom. 

Presiding: Mr. Louis Hutto, President-Elect, Central District 
Physical Education Association; Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Music: Central High School Orchestra. 

9:15A.M. “Significant Aspects of Physical Education.” Mr. 

Harry Carlson, Dean of Men and Head, Department of 

Physical Education and Athletics, University of Colorado. 

“Value of Athletics in the Educational Program.” Mr. D. X. 

Bible, Director, Department of Athletics, University of 
Nebraska. 

SECTION MEETINGS 

10:45-12:00 A.M. Camping Section. Pompadour Room. Mez- 
zanine floor. 

Presiding: Miss Mary Stewart, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, State University of Iowa. 

Summarizer: Miss Helen Starr, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 
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“Swimming and Waterfront Safety.” Miss Marjorie Camp, As- 
-sistant Professor and Acting Head, Department of Physical 
Education, State University of Iowa; Chairman of Camping 
Section, Chairman Watersports Committee, Women’s Athletic 
Section A.P.E.A. 

Discussion and questions. 

Election of officers. 

10:45-12:00 A.M. Men’s Athletic Section. Burgundy Room, lower 
lobby. 

Presiding: Mr. E. O. Williams, Director of Athletics, Des Moines 
University. 

“Trends in Interschool Athletics.’ Mr. Harry Carlson, Dean of 
Men and Head, Department of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics, University of Colorado. 

Discussion. 

Election of officers. 

10:45-12:00 A.M. Research Section. Palm Room, main floor. 

Presiding: Mr. W. W. Tuttle, Department of Physiology, State 
University of Iowa. 

Summarizer: Mr. Granville Johnson, Head, Department of 
Physical Education, University of Denver. 

“A Special Class of Delinquents—A Case Study of Causes, Re- 
moval of Same, and Notation of Results.” Mr. C. R. Green, 
Director of Physical Education, Northern Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 

“An Analysis of Physical Defects of University of Wyoming 
Freshmen for the Purpose of Setting Up Health Objectives.” 
Mr. F. Blair Mayne, Superintendent of Schools, Savery, 
Wyoming. 

“A Comparison of Objective Posture Ratings of High School 
Girls with Their Physical Fitness.” Miss Elizabeth K. Zim- 
merli, Department of Physical Education for Women, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

“A Study of the Relationship of Certain Sociological Factors to 
the Physical Fitness Index in a Rural School Situation.” Mr. 
Harold K. Jack, Director of Physical Education, Marshall 
Public Schools, Marshall, Minnesota. 

“The Use of Measurements of Fat in the Estimation of Nutri- 
tion Status in Post-Adolescent Females.” Miss Rosemary 
Royce, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, State University 
of Iowa. 

“An Analytical Study of Strength Tests Using the Kellogg Dy- 
namometer.” Mr. Arthur J. Wendler, Assistant in Physical 
Education, State University of Iowa. 

10:45-12:00 A.M. Teacher-Training Section. 
Mezzanine floor. 

Presiding: Miss Edna Willis, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Colorado. 

Summarizer: Miss Margaret Poley, Instructor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Colorado. 

“The Playground Director Looks at Teacher Training.” Miss 
Anna Louise Johnson, Director of Playgrounds, Denver Pub- 
lic Schools, Department of Health Education. 

“The Problem of Undergraduate Research in Physical Educa- 
tion.” Mr. C. H. McCloy, Research Professor of Anthro- 
pometry and Physical Education, State University of Iowa. 

Discussion and questions. 

10:45-12:00 AM. College Women’s Section. Pompadour room, 
mezzanine floor. 

Presiding: Miss Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska. 

Summarizer: Miss Mary-Ethel Ball. 

“The Philosophy Underlying the Differences in Planning Pro- 
grams for the Junior College and the Four-Year College.” 
Miss Wilma Haynes, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

“Discussion—Mixed Recreation in Colleges.” Leader, Miss Leo- 
nore Alway, University of Nebraska. 

“Mixed Swimming.” Miss Ruth Campbell, University of 
Wyoming. 

“Faculty Recreation.” Miss Ruth Hoover, University of Kan- 
sas. 

“Mixed Sports.” Miss May Kissock, University of Minnesota. 

“Mixed Dancing.” Miss Alice Schriver, Washington Univer- 
sity. 

Election of officers. 


Parlors A and B, 


12:15-1:45P.M. STATES LUNCHEON. Ballroom. 
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Presiding: Mr. Granville Johnson, University 
man of Luncheon Committee. 
“Cogwheels.” Mr. Strong Hinman, 

ical Education Association. 
“Our Exhibitors.” Mr. Karl Greenlee. Public Sch 
Moines, Iowa. ols, ‘Des 


of Denver, Chair. 


President, American Phys. 


SECTION MEETINGS 

:00-3:30P.M. Boy Scout Section. Parlors A and B, mezzanin 
floor. Program to be announced. . 

:00-3:30 P.M. College Men’s Section. Pompadour room mezza 
nine floor. ; 

Presiding: Mr. E. F. Voltmer, Instructor in Physical Edy 
State University of Iowa. 

Summarizer: Mr. J. M. Morrison, Director of Athletics, Valley 
City Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota. E 

“A Study of Present Practices in Supervision of Practice 
Teachers in Physical Education in Teacher-Training Instity. 
tions.” Mr. Herbert G. Allphin, Instructor in Physical Edy. 
cation, University of Kansas. 

“Some Biological Factors Involved in Program Construction,” 
Mr. E. G. Schroeder, Head, Department of Physical Eduea- 
tion, State University of Iowa. 

“A Study of the Relationship of Physical and Mental Ability of 
Freshmen at the University of Missouri.” Mr. C. L. Brewer 
Professor of Physical Education and Chairman of the De. 
partment, University of Missouri. 


Election of officers 


NR 
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cation, 


2:00-3:30 P.M. Public School Section. Burgundy Room, main 
floor. 
Presiding: Mr. J. Harold Morris, Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Summarizer: Miss Anne Hines, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

“Is a Comprehensive Program of Health and Physical Education 
Possible in the Small School System?” Mr. K. O. Broady, 
Professor of School Administration, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

“The New America Challenges the New Physical Education.” 
Mr. James E. Rogers, Director of the National Physical Edu- 
cation Service of the National Recreation Association, New 
York City. 

Discussion and questions. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 

:00-3:30 P.M. Women’s Athletic Section. Palm Room, mezza- 
nine floor. 

Presiding: Miss Ruth Diamond, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Municipal University of Omaha. 

Summarizer: Miss Catherine Snell, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, University of Minnesota. 

“Relation of National Leisure-Time Activities Program to Our 
Sports Programs.” Miss Urada F. Newsom, Supervisor, Lei- 
sure-Time Activities, Kansas Emergency Committee, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

“Methods and Ways in Which Women Are Promoting Girls’ 
Basketball for Industrial Players in the Central District.” 
Miss Evelyn Hinton, State Chairman, Women’s Basketball; 
Department of Physical Education for Women, University of 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Reports from Athletic Subcommittees. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 

3:30-4:45 P.M. Dance Section. Ballroom. 

Presiding: Miss Ruth Raleigh, Supervisor of “hysical Educa- 
tion, Hibbing, Minnesota. 

Summarizer: Miss Janet Cummings, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, State University of Iowa. 

“The Modern Dance.” Miss Mary-Ethel Ball, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Physical Education, University of Colorado. 

Discussion. 

“Symposium of Modern Dance Numbers.” Directed by Miss 
Ruth Diamond, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
Municipal University of Omaha, and Miss Claudia Moore, 
University of Nebraska, with demonstrations by their stu- 
dents. 

Election of officers. 

3:30-4:45 P.M. Men’s Athletic Section. Elks Gymnasium, 18th 

and Dodge Streets (same block as Fontenelle Hotel). 


dRSo 
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siding: Mr. E. O. Williams, Director of Athletics, Drake 4:45P.M. SWIMMING PAGEANT. Technical High School, 

P "DaiversitY 32nd and Cummings Streets. 
Talk by Mr. Henry Schulte. : ; 4:45-6:00 P.M. ROUND TABLES. 
Demonstration of Basketball. A. A. Schwabinger, Creighton “Intramural Programs,” Pompadour room, mezzanine floor. 

University. ; ; Presiding: Miss Hazel Dettman, Agassiz Junior High School, 

3:30-4:45 PM. Rural Schools and Community Physical Educa- Fargo, North Dakota. 
tion. Palm room, main floor. — ‘ “Health Education,” Parlor A, mezzanine floor. 
Presiding: Mr. B. G. Leighton, Director, Extension Department, Presiding: Mr. Paul Bender, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 

St. Louis County Rural Schools, Virginia and Duluth, Min- Falls, Iowa. 

nesota. <a R . “The Problem of Grading in Physical Education,” Parlor B, 
Summarizer: Mr. Willis E. Dugan, Director, Rural Physical mezzanine floor. 

Education, St. Cloud State Teachers College and Editor of Presiding: Mr. A. O. Anderson, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Recreative Physical Education Journal, St. Cloud, Minnesota. “The Development of the Leaders Corps,” Ladies’ Parlor, main 
Panel Discussion. ie F floor. 

Subject: Physical Education in Rural Schools of the Mid-West: Presiding: Mrs. Eleanore G. Adams, Public Schools, St. Paul, 

a) General Development d) How Start and Develop Minnesota. 

b) Trends e) Problems ; “The Teaching of Apparatus and Tumbling,” Parlor C, mezza- 

c) Needs f) Recommendations nine floor. 


3:30-4:45 P.M. Teacher-Training Section. Burgundy room, lower Presiding: Mr. C. E. Miller, University of Nebraska. 
lobby. ; wie , : :40P.M. BANQUET. Ballroom. 
Presiding: Miss Edna por — Professor of Physical Chairman: Miss Ruth Diamond, Municipal University, Omaha. 
Education, University of Colomee. ‘ “Streamline Toastmistress.” Miss Belle Ryan, Assistant Super- 
Summarizer: Miss Margaret Poley, Instructor of Physical Edu- intendent of Schools, Omaha. 
cation, University of Colorado. sik . : , “Hydraulics.” Mr. Strong Hinman, President, American Phys- 
Discussion: Everyone is asked to participate in this meeting. ical Education Association. 


Bring in any problems you may have and present them. Dr. «“g ; - : : a 
“ ‘ = ie é : yncro-Silent.” Miss Clare Small, President, Central District 
Jay B. Nash of New York University will participate in this Physical Education Association. 


a 


discussion. “Floating Power.” Municipal University of Omaha Quartet. 
Election of officers. Z ae 
3:30-4:45 P.M. Therapeutic Section. Pompadour room, mezza- mae <i. 
sie: irae. 9:00P.M. HUMPHREY-WEIDMAN DANCE RECITAL. 
Presiding: Miss Muriel Lomax, Public Schools, St. Joseph, Mis- 9:00P.M. DANCING. Ballroom. 
souri. FRIDAY, MARCH 22 
“The Influence of the Military Experience of 1917-1919 upon BREAKFAST MEETINGS 
Recent Physiotherapy and Orthopedic Practices.” (Illus- 7:15-8:45A.M. Parlor A, mezzanine floor. 
trated.) Dr. Winnett Orr, Lincoln, Nebraska. Presiding: Mr. George Olsen, Director of Physical Education 
Election of Officers. and Athletics, Red Wing, Minnesota. 
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Summarizer: Mr. Louis E. Hutto, Director of Physical Educa- 

tion and Athletics, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Discussion of Problems. 

7:15-8:45 A.M. N.A.A.F. Section. Parlor B, mezzanine floor. 
9:00 AM. THIRD GENERAL SESSION. Ballroom. 
Presiding: Mr. Charles H. McCloy, Immediate Past-President, 
Central District Physical Education Association; Professor of 
Anthropometry and Physical Education, University of Iowa. 

Music: Technical High School Glee Club. 

9:15 A.M. “Ethics of the Teaching Profession.” Miss Sarah T. 
Muir, Lincoln High School, Nebraska; past member of the 
Nebraska State Legislature. 

“Physical Education in Its Functional Aspects.” Mr. B. C. 
Tighe, Principal, High School, Fargo, North Dakota. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


10:45-12:00 A.M. College Men’s Section. Burgundy room, lower 
lobby. 

Presiding: Dr. E. F. Voltmer, Instructor in Physical Education, 
State University of Iowa. 

Summarizer: Mr. J. M. Morrison, Director of Athletics, Valley 
City Teachers College, North Dakota. 

“A Physical, Physiological, and Psychological Approach to the 
Teaching of Beginners’ Swimming.” Mr. David A. Armbrus- 
ter, Instructor in Physical Education, State University of 
Iowa and President, Mid-West Association of the A.A.U. 

“Some Phases of Publicity as Related to Physical Education 
and Athletics.” Mr. Frederick Ware, Sports Editor, Omaha 
World-Herald. 

“The Function and Coordination of the Departments of Health, 
Physical Education, and Athletics in a Small College.” Mr. 
James T. Masterson, Director, Division of Health, Physical 
Education and Athletics, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

10:45-12:00 A.M. Playground and Recreation Section. Pompadour 
Room, mezzanine floor. 

Presiding: Mr. P. E. Mickelson, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Summarizer: Mrs. Della Marie Clark, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 

“Recreation Programs for Rural Communities.” Mr. B. G. 
Leighton, Director of Physical Education and Community 
Recreation, St. Louis County, Virginia, Minnesota. 

“Recreation, A Stabilizing Influence in Citizenship.” Mr. B. C. 
Tighe, Principal, High School, Fargo, North Dakota. 

“Leadership and Administration in Recreation.” Mr. James Ed- 
ward Rogers, National Recreation Association, New York. 

Election of officers. 


10:45-12:00 A.M. Research Section. Parlors A and B, mezzanine 

floor. 

Presiding: Mr. W. W. Tuttle, State University of Iowa. 

Summarizer: Mr. Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver. 

“The Recreational Activities of High School Boys and the Rela- 
tionship of Choice of Activities to the Intelligence Quotient, 
Motor Ability, and Chronological Age.” Mr. W. J. Barnett, 
Director of Athletics, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas. 

“Leisure-Time Activities of Business and Professional Men in 
Iowa.” Mr. Fred E. Cameron, Principal, Vinton High School, 
Vinton, Iowa. 

“A Study of the Relative Improvement in Athletic Ability of 
Two Groups of University Freshmen (‘i‘hose Taking Required 
Physical Education and Those Taking No Physical Educa- 


tion).” Mr. R. A. Piper, Gymnastic Coach, University of 
Minnesota. 


The Joslyn Memorial—Omaha’s 
$3,500,000 cultural center. 


March, 1935 


“A Study of the Part that Physical Education May Play as 
Means of Social Betterment.” Mr. Kenneth B. Ashcraft ti 
partment of Psychology, University of Denver (Introduced “ 
Mr. Granville B. Johnson). y 

“A Further Study of Race Differences in Physica] Skill as 
Measured by the Johnson Skill Test.” Mr. William Krie 
Department of Psychology, University of Denver (Introduest 
by Mr. Granville B. Johnson). 

“A Stunt Test for Women.” Miss Miriam Waggoner, Professor 
of Physical Education for Women, Iowa Wesleyan Cojj 


e 
Mt. Pleasant. e, 

10:45-12:00 A.M. Women’s Athletic Section. Palm Room, main 
floor. 


Presiding: Miss Ruth Diamond, Director of Physical Education 
for Women, Municipal University, Omaha. 

Summarizer: Miss Catherine Snell, Department of Physical Edy. 
cation for Women, University of Minnesota. 

“Discussion of State Leagues of High School Girls’ Athletic 
Associations.” 

1. Organization. Miss Jean Woodward, Past President, Colo- 
rado League of G.A.A.; Department of Physical Education 
for Women, Kansas State Teacher’s College, Emporia. 

2. Values. Miss Helen Kennedy, President, Nebraska League 
of G.A.A.; Norfolk Public Schools, Norfolk, Nebraska. 

3. Point Systems. Miss Ellen Mosbek, Past Secretary, Illinois 
League of G.A.A.; Department of Physical Education for 
Women, State University of Iowa. 

General Discussion. 

“Volleyball Movies.” Miss Helen Manley, Missouri State Chair- 
man of Volleyball; Supervisor, Physical Education, University 
City Public Schools, Missouri. 

12:15-1:45 P.M. REUNION LUNCHEONS. 
SECTION MEETINGS 


:00-3:30 P.M. Camping Section. Palm Room, mezzanine floor, 

Presiding: Miss Marjorie Camp, Assistant Professor and Acting 
Head, Department of Physical Education, State University of 
Iowa. 

Summarizer: Miss Helen Starr, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 

“Recent Trends in the Camping Program of the Girl Scouts.” 
Miss Elizabeth R. Bealer, Member of National Field Staff. 

Discussion and questions. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 

:00-3:30 P.M. City Directors’ Section. Parlors A and B, mezza- 
nine floor. 

Presiding: Mr. George S. Olsen, Director of Physical Education 
and Athletics, Red Wing, Minnesota. 

Summarizer: Mr. Ralph C. Tapp, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

“The Modern Department of Physical Education, Health, and 
Athletics.” Mr. A. O. Anderson, Director of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Kansas City, Missouri. 

“The Use of a Testing Program in Determining Class Personnel 
and Programs.” Mr. C. H. McCloy, Research Professor of 
Anthropometry and Physical Education, State University of 
Iowa. 

“CWA and FERA in Physical Education.” Round-table discus- 
sion with two or three men ready with prepared material to 
lead same. 

Election of officers. 
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Swimming Pool at Peony Park. 


2:00-3:30 P.M. Rural Schools and Community Physical Educa- 
tion Section. Ballroom. 

Presiding: Mr. B. G. Leighton, Director, Extension Department, 
St. Louis County Rural Schools, Virginia and Duluth, Minn. 

Summarizer: Mr. Willis E. Dugan, Director, Rural Physical Ed- 
ucation, St. Cloud State Teacher’s College and Editor of 
Recreative Physical Education Journal, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Panel Discussion. 

Subject: “A Rural Community Recreation Program.” 

a) General Development d) How Start and Develop 

b) Trends e) Problems 

c) Needs f) Recommendations 

Election of officers. 

:00-3:30P.M. Research Section. Burgundy room, lower lobby. 

Presiding: Mr. W. W. Tuttle, State University of Iowa. 

Summarizer: Mr. Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver. 

“A Factor Analysis of Tests of Motor Ability and Motor Ca- 
pacity.” Mr. C. H. McCloy, Research Professor of Anthro- 
pometry and Physical Education, State University. of Iowa. 

“A Grading System for High School Physical Education.” Mr. 
V. W. Lapp, Director of Physical Education, Westport High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

“A Test Battery for Measuring Agility and General Motor Abil- 
ity in High School Girls.” Mrs. Eleonore G. Adams, Instruc- 
tor in Physical Education, Monroe Junior High School, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

“The Formulation of Tests of Motor Educability for Junior 
High School Boys.” Mr. Kenneth Hill, Instructor in Physical 
Education, Junior High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 

“A Comparison of the Whole Method, Whole-part Method, and 
Minor-Games Method of Teaching Basketball to Ninth Grade 
Boys.” Mr. Thomas Cross, Instructor in Physical Education, 
Jefferson City Public Schools, Missouri. 

“Weighted Strength Tests for the Prediction of Athletic Ability 
in High School Girls.”” Mrs. Theresa Anderson, Instructor in 
Physical Education, North High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Election of officers. 

3:30-5:00 P.M. Camp-Fire Girls Section. Parlors A and B, mez- 

zanine floor. 

“Exhibit, Demonstration, and Discussion of the Activities in the 
Camp-Fire Program.” Miss Eldora T. DeMots, National 
Staff, Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Election of officers. 

3:30-5:00 P.M. Dance Section. 


i>) 


Ballroom. 


The new $4,000,000 Union Station. 
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10:00-12:00 A.M. ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AND 
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Presiding: Miss Ruth Raleigh, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Hibbing, Minnesota. 

Summarizer: Miss Janet Cummings, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, State University of Iowa. 

“High School Problems in Ballroom Dancing.” Miss Elizabeth 
Dunkel, Department of Physical Education, University of 
Kansas. 

“Demonstration Lesson.” Miss Elizabeth Dunkel. 

“Teaching Modern Dancing to Convention Delegates.” Miss 
Mary Whitney, State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Questions and Discussions. 

Note: Those wishing to participate in the class instruction by 
Miss Whitney should wear suitable costume and shoes. 


:30-5:00 P.M. Men’s Athletic Section. Elks Club Gymnasium, 


18th and Dodge Streets (same block as hotel). 
Demonstration of Golf. Johnny Goodman. 
Demonstration of Wrestling. 


:30-5:00 P.M. Public Schools Section. Palm room, main floor. 


Presiding: Mr. J. Harold Morris, Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Summarizer: Miss Anne Hines, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

“Every Pupil, Field, Track, Play Day.” Mr. Paul F. Schmidt, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Rochester, Minnesota. 

“Senior High School Physical Education Program for Girls.” 
Miss Blanche Higgins, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Subject Not Announced. Dr. Jay B. Nash, Head of Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and Health, New York Univer- 
sity. 

ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


:00-6:00 P.M. Pompadour Room, mezzanine floor. 


Presiding: Miss Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 
“The Teaching of Rhythms and Dances in the High School.” 


:00-6:00 P.M. Parlor A, mezzanine floor. 


Presiding: Mr. Ernest G. Schroeder, State University of Iowa. 
“Practical Methods of Corrective Physical Education.” 


:00-6:00 P.M. Parlor B, mezzanine floor. 


Presiding: Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa. 
“Tests and Measurements in Physical Education.” 


:00-6:00 P.M. Parlor C, mezzanine floor. 


Presiding: Mr. Otto Wurl, Director of Physical Education, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

“Programs and Demonstrations for the Education of the Com- 
munity.” 


:00-6:00 P.M. Ladies’ Parlor, main floor. 


Presiding: Miss Monica Wild, Iowa. State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
“Curriculum Construction in Physical Education.” 


:00 P.M. DEMONSTRATION. Coliseum. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23 


:00 A.M. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. Ballroom. 


Presiding: Miss Clare Small, President, Central District Physical 
Education Association. 

Dance: Central High School Dance Class. 

9:15A.M. Annual Business Meeting and Introduction of New 
Officers. 

9:20A.M. “The New Era Challenges Physical Education.” Mr. 
James E. Rogers, Director of the National Physical Education 
Service of the National Recreation Association, New York 
City. 

STU- 
DENT SESSION. Palm room, main floor. 

Presiding: Miss Ermina Tucker, Member-at-large, Central Dis- 
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trict Physical Education Association, Minneapolis. 

“Introducing Physical Education to the Primary Child.” Miss 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Special Assistant, Physical Education 
Department, Kansas City, Missouri. 

“Plan for Teaching Physical Education in the Elementary 
Schools.” Miss Doris White, President, Iowa Physical Edu- 
cation Association, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

“Specific Methods of Educating Children to Good Posture.” Dr. 
Lena Hoernig, Supervisor of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

“Experimental Teaching.” Miss Gertrude Baker, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, University of Minnesota. 

“Demonstration of Classroom Teaching by a Second Grade 
Group from the Windsor School, Omaha, Nebraska.” Miss 
Helen Riley, Teacher. 

“Growing Younger in Physical Education.” Mr. Louis E. 
Hutto, President-Elect of the Central District Physical Edu- 
cation Association, Supervisor of Physical Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

11:00A.M. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING (Old and 
New). Parlor A. 

12:30P.M. NEBRASKA STATE LEAGUE OF HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS. Annual Meeting and 
Luncheon. Palm room, main floor. Open to all. Luncheon 
75c. 

Presiding: Helen Kennedy, State President. 


March, 1935 


Violin selections: Student of Omaha schools. 

“Suggestions and Plans of League.” Mr. O. L. Webb, Secretary 
State Athletic Association. ’ 

Dance Demonstration: University of Nebraska students under 
the direction of Miss Moore. 

“History and Progress of the League.” Miss Mabel Lee, Direc 
tor, Physical Education for Women, University of Nebraska 

Guest Speaker: Miss Margaret Poley, Secretary-Treasurer, Colo. 
rado State League. Topic to be selected. 

Annual Business Meeting. 

Comments and Suggestions: Miss Ellen Mosbek, State Univer. 
sity of Iowa (formerly Executive Secretary of State League 
of Illinois). 

(Reservations should be made not later than 1:00 P.M., Friday 
March 22.) : 

Officers: -1934-1935 

President—Miss Helen Kennedy, Norfolk. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Jimmie Musselman, Omaha. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Ruth Schellberg, Nebraska City, 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee: Miss Sy 
Olney, North Platte; Miss Mildred Barnett, Mindew; Mis 
Mabel Lee, University of Nebraska; Mr. O. L. Webb, Lin. 
coln (Secretary N.H.S.A.A.). 

3:00P.M. BASKETBALL RATINGS. 


Conducted by Miss Ruth Diamond at the Women’s Gymnasium, 
Municipal University, Omaha. 





Mid-West Society of Directors of Physical Education for College Women 
Meeting April 1-3, University of Wisconsin 


Helen A. Barr, Denison University, Program Chairman 


MONDAY, APRIL 1 
9:00A.M. REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES. Lathrop Hall. 
9:45A.M. GENERAL MEETING. 

Community Recreation. 

“A Recreation Program for Rural Areas in Wisconsin.” Speaker 
to be announced later. 

“Community Recreation in an Emergency.” Miss Dorothy En- 
deris, Director of the Extension Division, Board of Education, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

“The Preparation of Students for Community Recreation.” This 
is to consist of reports from the various colleges where they 
are doing unusual work along this line. 

12:30P.M. LUNCHEON. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. Memorial 
Union Building. 
2:00 P.M. GENERAL MEETING. 
Speaker and topic to be announced later. 
3:30P.M BUSINESS MEETING. For members only. 
3:30P.M. ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION. 

Topic: “Competitive Athletics at the College Level.” 

Leader: Miss Laurie Campbell, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Michigan. 

6:30P.M. FORMAL BANQUET. 

Presiding: Miss Blanche M. Trilling. 

The banquet will be followed by a program by Orchesis of the 
University of Wisconsin, and a Reception in Lathrop Lounge 
given by members of the Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Wisconsin. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 2 
9:00A.M. GENERAL MEETING. 

The Dance. 

“Report of the Bennington School of the Dance.” Miss Ruth 
Murray, Department of Health and Physical Education for 
Women, Wayne University. 

“Modern Dance Trends and Their Relationship to Education.” 
Miss Margaret H’Doubler, Department of Physical Education 


for Women, University of Wisconsin. 
10:45A.M. BUSINESS MEETING. 
10:45A.M. ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION. 

Topic: “The Dance.” 

Leader: Miss Gertrude Baker, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Minnesota. 

12:00 LUNCHEON. 
2:00 P.M. GENERAL MEETING. 

Teacher Training. 

“Report of the Recent Activities of the Neilson Committee.” 
Dr. Gertrude Moulton, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, Oberlin College. 

“Report of the Committee on Teacher Training of the Mid- 
West Association of Directors of Physical Education for Col- 
lege Women.” Miss Kathryn Hersey, Dep’t. of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, Ohio State University. 

“Résumé of a Recent Survey of Physical Education in the 
Secondary Schools of Ohio.” Miss Gertrude Manchester, De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

“Is the Curriculum for Majors Too Specialized?” Miss Grace 
Stafford, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, Gary, 
Indiana. 

4:30P.M. TEA. 

Lathrop Parlors. 

Served to the members of the Mid-West Society by the Junior 
and Senior Majors in the Department at Wisconsin. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3 
9:00A.M. ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS. 

1. Health—This will consist of reports from the various col- 
leges which are doing outstanding work. 

Leader: to be announced later. 

2. Educational Psychology.—Reports of unique correlations be- 
tween departments of physical education and psychology 
from the different colleges. 

Leader: to be announced Iater. 
11:00A.M. GENERAL MEETING. 

Topic and speaker to be announced later. 
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Mid-West District Association Convention 


April 3, 4, 5, 6, 1935 


special Notice: Reduced Railroad Fare—FPractically all rail- 

as the Mid-West area are offering reduced rates of fare and 
ne-third for the Milwaukee meeting. Be sure to get a certificate 
p your home station when you purchase your ticket. 

Further convention information can be secured from the Con- 
vention Manager, Edwin Hoppe, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3 


9:00-12:00A.M. REGISTRATION. Hotel Schroeder. 
‘Visit schools, universities, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., etc 

3:30 PM. MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

1:00-6:00 P.M. REGISTRATION. Hotel Schroeder. 

2:30-4:00P.M. Mens Athletics Section will sponsor a showing of 
moving pictures of some Western Conference football games 
played in 1934, and probably of the N.C.A.A. track and field 
meet at Southern California in 1934. 

4:30-6:00 P.M. MEETING OF OLD COUNCIL. 


8:00-9:30 P.M. FIRST GENERAL SESSION. Grand Ballroom. 
Presiding: E. A. Hoppe, Director of Physical Education, Mil- 
waukee, and General Convention Manager. 
8:00-8:15 P.M. Music. 
8:15P.M. Address of Welcome: 
Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
William H. Maas, President, Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce. 
8:30P.M. “Gruss.” Milton C. Potter, Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
8:50PM. “The Mid-West of the Future.” President’s Ad- 
dress. Professor G. S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin. 
Presentation of Honor Awards. 
Announcements. 


9:30-12:00 P.M. DANCING. Admission by convention badge. 
As a special feature, American Country Dancing will be di- 
rected by Mr. Orville Oakley, of Berea, Kentucky. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 4 
9:00-10:15 AMM. SECOND GENERAL SESSION. Grand Ball- 
room. 

Presiding: G. S. Lowman, President of Mid-West Physical Edu- 
cation Association; Professor of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

9:00-9:15 A.M. Music. 

9:15A.M. “Living in the New Social Era.” Dr. Glenn Frank, 
President, University of Wisconsin. 

Announcements. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
10:30-12:00 A.M. Boy Scout Section. 

Program not yet completed. 

10:30-12:00 A.M. City Directors Section. 

Chairman: H. G. Danford, Director of Physical Education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Lima, Ohio. 

“The Development of a Program of Recreational Activities 
through State and Federal Aid.” G. G. Epply, Director of 
Recreation, Evansville, Indiana. 

“The Development of Facilities for Physical Education and 
Recreation through State and Federal Aid.” C. E. Forsythe, 
State Director of High School Athletics, Lansing, Michigan. 

Discussion led by Chairman. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 

10:30-12:00 A.M. Public Schools Section. 

Chairman: C. A. Wangerin, Director of Physical Education, 
Whitefish Bay Schools, Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin. 

“The Advantages of an Organized Recess Program,” L. H. Holl- 
way, Director of Physical Education and Recreation, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Discussion led by Roy McMurray, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Saginaw, Michigan. 

“Problems in Organization and Administration of an Organized 


Headquarters: Hotel Schroeder 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Recess Program.” L. Kulcinski, State Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Springfield, Illinois. 

Discussion led by Ruth Lins, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Rockford, Illinois. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 

10:30-12:00 A.M. Teacher-Training Section. 

Chairman: Dr. S. C. Staley, Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

“Integralism in Teacher Training.” Professor W. J. Wittich, 
LaCrosse Normal College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

“A New Order of Teachers.” A. H. Pritzlaff, Director of Phys- 
ical Education, Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

Discussion led by Chairman. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 

10:30-12:00 A.M. Recreation Section. 

Chairman: Dorothy Enderis, Director of Extension Department, 
Milwaukee Public Schools. 

“Modern Interpretation of Recreation.” J. R. Batchelor, Field 
Secretary of the National Recreation Office, New York. 

Discussion led by Mr. Danford, Lima, Ohio. 

“Provision for Adult Recreation Activities.” V. K. Brown, Di- 
rector of Municipal Recreation, Chicago. 

Discussion led by Mr. L. H. Hollway, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

12:00 REUNION LUNCHEONS. 

These luncheons are to be planned and carried on as desired by 
the various groups. The Mid-West is not responsible for the 
promotion of these luncheons, but will be glad to cooperate 
by seeing that announcement of them is made in the official 
program provided information as to time, place, reservations, 
price, etc., is sent to Secretary B. E. Bayh, Public Schools, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, on or before March 15. The following 
luncheons have already been announced: 

Public Schools Section. Republican Hotel, 60c per plate. For 
reservations, write C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
Toastmaster: Dr. J. C. Elsom, University of Wisconsin. 
Entertainment: Community singing led by Al. Buettner. Danc- 

ing by Misses Vogt and Walker. 

Speaker: Professor C. D. Cool, University of Wisconsin. 

Subject: “Spanish, Athletes in Education.” 

Western Conference Physical Directors. For reservations, write 
Professor L. J. Kranz, Department of Physical Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Subject of discussion: “Status of Required Physical Education 
in the Western Conference Schools.” 

SECTION MEETINGS 

:00-4:30 P.M. Dance Section. “A College Dance Symposium.” 

Chairman: Barbara Page, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Group 1. LaCrosse State Teachers College. Leader, Elizabeth 
Sehon. 

Group 2. Northwestern University. Leader, Agnes Jones. 

Group 3. Rockford College. Leader, Dorothea Lensch. 

Group 4. University of Chicago. Leader, Marion Van Tuyl. 

Election of officers and business session. 

2:00-3:30 P.M. Therapeutic Section. 

Chairman: Esther A. Gilman, Assistant Professor Physical Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Cultivated Relaxation” (With lantern slides on methods). 
Edmund Jacobson, M.D. 

2:00-3:30 P.M. Men’s Athletics Section. 

Chairman: Dr. J. H. Nichols, Director of Athletics, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

“The Wisconsin Plan for the Promotion of Safety in Athletics.” 
Paul F. Neverman, Secretary, Wisconsin State High School 
Athletic Association. 

“Where Do We Go from Here?” Major J. L. Griffith, Commis- 
sioner of Athletics, Western Intercollegiate Conference, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Discussion led by A. H. Pritzlaff, Director of 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Chicago. 
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“The Organization of Athletic Competition among Students En- 
rolled in Physical Education Classes Culminating in a Sports 
Fest.” Herbert W. Craig, School of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Discussion led by: DeForest Showley, New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

“Basketball—A Scientific Study of Free-Throw Performance.” 
W. S. Chandler, Professor of Physical Education and ‘Basket- 
ball Coach, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Discussion led by: Dr. C. E. Ragsdale, University of Wiscon- 

sin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Election of officers and business session. 


:00-3:30 P.M. Recreation Section. 


Chairman: Dorothy Enderis, Extension Department, Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

“What Constitutes a Well Balanced Daily Playground Pro- 
gram?” L. H. Kottnauer, Milwaukee Playground System. 
This is to be informal combination discussion and practical 
demonstration with a possibility of stereopticon slides. 


:00-3:30 P.M. Research Section. 


Presiding: Gertrude Manchester, Head, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

“The Study of Student Interests and Needs in Relation to the 
Curriculum in Physical Education.” E. A. Lampe, Director 
of Physical Education, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

“A Study of the Relationships of Personality Development of 
Eleventh Grade Boys and Varsity Athletes to Physical Ability 
and Athletics.” Nicholas Schreiber, Coach, John Marshall 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Are There Measurable Personality Differences between Partici- 
pants in Individual and Team Sports?” Melvin A. Clevett, 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, George Williams 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 

“The Relation of Reaction, Time, Speed, and Agility of Big- 
Muscle Groups to Certain Sport Skills.” Dorothy Beise and 
Virginia Peasley, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

“Graceful Walk Study.” Illustrated with motion pictures. Ruth 
Bass, Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
Kent State Teachers College, Kent, Ohio. 

“Basketball Testing as an Aid to Teaching and Coaching.” 
Harry D. Edgren, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Physical Education and Recreation for the Feeble Minded.” 
Mary T. Dillon, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Chairman of the meeting will lead the discussions. Each 
speaker will be limited to ten minutes. Discussion following 
each will be limited to five minutes. 

Election of officers and business session. 


2:00-3:30 P.M. Women’s Athletics Section. 


Chairman: May P. Fogg, Director of Physical Education for 
Girls, New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

“The Effect of Objective Testing on Girls’ Athletics.” Mary 
Wheeler, Director of Physical Education for Girls, Proviso 
High School, Maywood, Illinois. 

Same topic discussed from a college and university viewpoint. 
Dr. Mabel Rugen, Department of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Same topic discussed from a recreational point of view. Doro- 
thy Enderis, Extension Department, Public Schools, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Election of officers and business session. 


4:00-5:15P.M. AUTO TOUR OF THE CITY. 
4:00-6:00P.M. MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEE CHAIR- 


MEN AND MEMBERS —MID-WEST COOPERATIVE 
STUDY. 


6:30P.M. BANQUET. Grand Ballroom. 


Presiding: Miss Laurentine Collins, Detroit, Michigan. 

“Ventures in Physical Education.” Helen N. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mid-West Physical Education Association, and Head, 
Department of Physical Education for Women, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“Physical Education and the New Deal.” Professor F 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Dancing. Ballroom. Admission by convention badge. 
8:30P.M. DANCE CONCERT. Vocational High Scho 
torium. 


~Q: Holt, 


ol Audi- 
FRIDAY, APRIL 5 


7:30A.M. BREAKFAST MEETING, WOMEN’S DIVISION 
NAAF. 

For reservations and details, write Florence Lawson, Depart 

ment of Physical Education for Women, Urbana, I, : 
9:00-10:15 A.M. THIRD GENERAL SESSION. Grand Ball. 
room. 

Presiding: Dr. Margaret Bell, Immediate Past President, Mid- 
West Physical Education Association, and Head, Department 
of Physical Education for Women, University of Michigan, 

9:00-9:15A.M. Music. 


9:15 A.M. “Mental Moratoriums.” Dr. O. R. Yoder, Assistant 
Medical Superintendent, Ypsilanti State Hospital, Ypsilanti 
Michigan. : 

Announcements. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
10:30-12:00 A.M. Camping Section. Program not yet completed, 
10:30-12:00 A.M. Dance Section. 

Chairman: Barbara Page, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 

cation for Women, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 

Panel Discussion: “High School Problems in the Dance.” 

Leader: Mary R. Wheeler, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, Illinois. 

Members of the Panel: 
Ruth Murray, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Marion Dunbar, Cooley High School, Detroit. 
Lillian Klein, Lindblom High School, Chicago. 
Edith Ballwebber, University of Chicago. 
Charlotte Smith, Laurel School, South Euclid, Ohio. 
Jessica Nixon, The Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 


Milwaukee’s Court of Honor—a decorative boulevard which is the 
city’s memorial to veterans of all wars. It is located opposite the 
Milwaukee Public Museum and from it may be seen the downtown 
area with the Schroeder Hotel, convention headquarters, on the right. 
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; .00 A.M. Recreation Section. 

pnwconl Dorothy Enderis, Extension Department, Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

“The Carry-Over of Physical Education Activities into the 
Leisure-Time Program.” 

“The Teacher’s Responsibility,” Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa State 
University. 

Discussion led by Grace Stafford, Gary, Indiana. 

“The Municipality’s Responsibility for a Sports and Games 
Program,” H. S. Morgan, Director City Athletics, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Discussion led by W. Bahr, Director of Recreation, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. 

10:30-12:00 A.M. Teacher-Training Section. 

Presiding: C. E. Horton, Director of Physical Education, Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois. 

“Problems of Placing Practice Teachers.” Elizabeth Abbott, 
Professor of Physical Education for Women, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

“Problems in Student Teaching.” C. O. Jackson, Supervisor of 
Student Teaching, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
“Supervising Student Teachers.” Dr. Mabel E. Rugen, Profes- 
sor of Physical Education for Women, University of Michi- 

gan. 

10:30-12:00 A.M. Therapeutics Section. 

Chairman: Esther A. Gilman, Assistant Professor Physical Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Corrective and Orthopedic Work in Elementary School.” Miss 
Laurentine Collins, Health Education Department, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

“The Posture Program at New Trier Township High School.” 
Miss Ella Marie Abbott, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 

“Corrective and Orthopedic Work at Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School.” Miss Helen Clark, Oak Park and 
River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, IIl. 
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12:15P.M. STATES LUNCHEON. 
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“One of America’s Finest.. 


Travel from coast to coast, if you will... you can find 
no finer hotel than The Schroeder in Milwaukee! Mod- 
ern in every respect, it offers the highest type of service, 
luxurious accommodations and deliciously prepared 
food. Yet, rates are moderate. Plan now to enjoy the 
comforts of the Hotel Schroeder when next in Mil- 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 


One of nine Schroeder-operated hotels 


Greetings from the six State Physical Education Associations in 
the Mid-West. 

“Cog Wheels.” Strong Hinman, President, American Physical 
Education Association, and Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


:30-5:00 P.M. City Directors’ Section. 


Chairman: H. G. Danford, Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Lima, Ohio 

“Volleyball, a Major High School Sport.” W. K. Streit, Direc- 
tor of Physical Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Intensive Volleyball as Played by National Champions.” M. A. 
Clevett, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, George 
Williams College, Chicago. Demonstration by Mr. Clevett. 


:30-5:00 P.M. Dance Section. A High School Dance Symposium. 


Chairman: Barbara Page, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Group 1. Madison, Wisconsin High School. Leader, Elizabeth 
Waterman. 

Group 2. New Trier Township High School. Leader, Betty Fin- 
ley. 

Group 3. Proviso Township High School. 
Leader, Dorothy Jackson. 

Group 4. University of Chicago High School. 
Morehead Nichoff. 


Maywood, Illinois. 


Leader, Helen 


7:30-5:00 P.M. Public Schools Section. 


Chairman: C. A. Wangerin, Director of Physical Education, 
Whitefish Bay, Wis. 

“What Can the Department of Physical Education Do to Aid 
Elementary Classroom Teachers To Conduct Better Physical 
Activity ?”? A. W. Thompson, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

“Basic Gymnastics.” Carl Becktold, South Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


















Walter Schroeder, President 
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Milwaukee Public Library and Museum. 


“Junior High School Physical Education.” John Fields, Kos- 
ciusko Junior High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

2:30-5:00 P.M. Research Section. 

Chairman: Dr. A. H Steinhaus, Professor of Physiology, George 
Williams College, Chicago. 

“The Comparative Differential Blood Picture of Normal Stu- 
dents and Students Majoring in Physical Education.” C. C. 
Hawkins, West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. 

“Observation Upon the Daily Erythrocyte Counts of Seven 
Cross-Country Runners During the 1934 Competitive Sea- 
son.” Sid Robinson, Assistant Professor of Physiology and 
Physical Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

“The Cardio-Vascular Fitness of Women Majoring in Physical 
Education at the University of Wisconsin.” Rubye H. Tepper, 
Associate, Department of Physiology, University of Wisconsin. 

“Exercise for the Cardiopathic Case.” A. W. Peterson, Instruc- 
tor, Department of Physical Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 

“The Influence of Anoxemia on the Digestive Work of the 
Stomach.” Elizabeth Brogdon, Instructor in Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

“The Influence of Exercise on Water Diuresis.” Frances A. 
Hellebrandt, Assistant Professor of Physiology, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

“The Correlation Between Certain Physical Abilities and Suc- 
cess in Various Forms of Athletics.” O. E. Warfield, Coach, 
West High School, Cleveland. 

The Chairman will lead the discussion. 
limited to 10 minutes for presentation, and 5 minutes for 
discussion. 

2:30-3:30 Women’s Athletics Section. 

Chairman: May P. Fogg, Director of Physical Education for 
Girls, New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Reports of the Subcommittees of the Women’s Rules and Edi- 
torial Committee. 

Moving pictures of basketball, lacrosse, and swimming as fol- 
lows: 

a) Women’s Basketball Motion Picture Film, produced by 
Women’s Rules and Editorial Committee. 

b) Women’s Lacrosse Film produced by the English Women’s 
Lacrosse Association. 

c) Swimming Film taken by Mr. Marquid Schwartz of St. 
Louis at the 1932 Olympic Games. 

2:30-5:00 P.M. Y.W.C.A. Section. 

Chairman: Carmen McFarland, Health Education Secretary, 
Central Branch, Y.W.C.A., Chicago, Illinois. 

“The Health Educator in the Y.W.C.A., Her Job, Her Qualifica- 
tions, Her Social Responsibility.”” Dr. Muriel Valentine Hay- 
ward, Chairman, Health Education Department, Chicago 
Y.W.C.A. 

Discussion led by Alma Wylie, Graduate Student, Department 
of Welfare Administration, University of Chicago. 

Election of officers and business session. 

5:00-6:00 P.M. MEETING OF NEW COUNCIL. 

6:00-7:00 P.M. DINNER AND BUSINESS MEETING, DANCE 

SECTION. For reservations, write Barbara Page, Ohio Wes- 

leyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
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6:00-8:00 P.M. VOLLEYBALL TOURNAMENT. Milwatke 
Y.M.C.A. 

8:00-10:00 P.M. DEMONSTRATION. Auditorium. 

10:00-12:00 P.M. DANCING. Ballroom. 

Admission by convention badge. “Old Guard” Reunion 
diately after the demonstration at Milwaukee Turp 
Fourth and State Streets, Hans Goetz, Chairman. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 6 


8:00A.M. BREAKFAST MEETING OF NEW EXECUTIVE 


imme. 
Verein, 


COMMITTEE. 
9:00-10:15 AM. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. Grang Ball. 
room. 


Presiding: Helen N. Smith, Vice-President, Mid-West Physical 
Education Association, and Head, Department of Physica] 
Education for Women, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

9:00-9:15 A.M. Music. 

9:15 A.M. Annual business meeting and introduction of newly 
elected officers. 

9:25A.M. “What Men Teachers of Physical Education an 
General Administrators Should Know about Physical Edu. 
cation for Girls.” Mabel Lee, Past President, American 
Physical Education Association and Mid-West Physical Edy. 
cation Association, and Head, Department of Physical Edug. 
tion for Women, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb, 

Announcements. 

10:15-12:00 AM. STUDENT SESSION. 

Chairman: Dr. Carl P. Schott, Member of Mid-West Executive 
Committee, and Professor and Director of the Division of 
Physical Education, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 

‘Preparation for the Profession of Physical Education.” Dr, 

\ Jackson R. Sharman, Professor of Physical Education, Uni 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

“What I Expect of a Physical Education Teacher.” Superin- 
tendent R. W. Bardwell, Public Schools, Madison, Wis. 

“Why Physical Education Teachers Succeed or Fail.” A. VW, 
Thompson, Director of Health and Physical Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

“My Experience after I Graduated.” Kathryn M. Mulligan, 
Director of Junior and Senior High School Physical Educa- 
tion, Janesville, Wisconsin, and Arthur Mansfield, Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Panel discussion, with speakers at this session composing the 
panel. 

10:15-12:00 A.M. FINAL REPORT ON MID-WEST COOP- 
ERATIVE STUDY OF PERTINENT PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION PROBLEMS by General Chairman Helen N. Smith 
and the various subchairmen. 

2:30P.M. MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
WISCONSIN SOCIETY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Room 110, Wisconsin Hotel. 


The Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee. 
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BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
In Affiliation With Simmons College 
MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- 

ring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in affiliation with 
Simmons College, for which the degree of Bachelor 
of Science is granted; a three-year course, preparing 
students to teach all branches of Physical Education; 


and a three-year course in Physical Therapeutics. 
College graduates may complete the three-year course 
in two years if they have the necessary prerequisites 
for the work. Excellent opportunities are offered for 
sports and individual games. Health education, recrea- 
tion programs, and posture work are stressed. 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 








PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
Health and Physical Education in Colleges, Schools, 
Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located in New 
York City, the Savage School is able to obtain for 
its faculty, men and women who are specialists and 
authorities in their respective subjects. 


The SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


HE Savage School for Physical Education is 
the oldest Teacher Training School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State 
Department of Education and offers a three-year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 


For Catalogue address Registrar, 308 W. 59th St., New York City 











SCHOOL of PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Outstanding courses prepare teachers, athletic coaches and supervisors in 
camps, churches, clubs, playgrounds, and schools. 2-year certificate, 3-year 
diploma, 4-year course leading to a degree. The larger leisure of today and 
tomorrow means greater opportunities for trained leaders in Physical Educa- 
tion. Instruction in The Dance. Excellent equipment including gymnasium, 
swimming pool, outdoor theatre. 


MARJORIE 
WEBSTER 


SCHOOLS, INC. 


Students enjoy cultural advan- 


tages of Nation’s Capital 
8 P Other schools on same campus include SECRETARIAL SCHOOL, SCHOOL 


OF DRAMATIC ART and JUNIOR COLLEGE. All sports, riding. Placement. 
Fireproof dormitories. 10 acres. Enroll now. Write for catalog. 


ROCK CREEK PARK ESTATES 
Box E Washington, D. C. 








SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


(Corporate Name) 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Natural Science Division—(Physical and Health Education) 
J. H. McCurpy, M.D., Director G. B. Arrieck, M.A., Associate Director 


EQUIPMENT—Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, Exceptional 
Physical Education Library. 

COURSES—Four-year course for high school graduates, degree B.S. or B.P.E. Advanced courses for col- 
lege graduates, men and women, degree M.Ed. or M.P.E. Majors in physical and health education, 
natural science, etc. Minors in most academic subjects. 


For Information Address JOHN D. BROCK, M.Ed., Secretary 
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Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency, 410 U. S. National Bank 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


TENNIS STRINGS AND RACKETS 


E. P. Juneman Corp., 1100 W. 47th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Narragansett Machine Co., 100 Esten Ave., Pawtucket, 
B 2. 














TRAINING SUPPLIES 


Battle Creek.Equipment Co. (Sun Lamps), Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. (Antiphlogistine), 163 Va- 
rick St., New York, N. Y. 








UNCLASSIFIED 


Delong Subscription Agency, Lafayette, Ind. 

James M. Leopold Co. (Securities), 70 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ernest J. Pirman (Camp Counsellors), 51 Chambers St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Southern District Association Convention 
April 3,4,5,6,1935 Convention Headquarters: Hotel Atlanta-Biltmore Atlanta, Ga, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3 
10:30 AM. PRE-CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Purpose——To clear up all business in connection with the work 
of our Association during the year and the final details relative to 
the convention. 

Personnel urged to be present: Officers; Committee chairmen; 
Councilmen (there is one in each state); State host and hostess 
(one from each state) ; Chairmen of all professional exhibits (art, 
health, swimming, and state exhibits of physical and health edu- 
cation) ; Chairmen of all local committees; Publicity committee 
for convention 


10:30-12:30 P.M. General meeting 
12:30- 1:30 P.M. Dutch luncheon 
1:30- 3:30 P.M. Group meetings 


Convention Theme: Today’s Challenge to Physical and Health 
Education 


8:00 P.M. FIRST GENERAL SESSION—Ballroom 
Platform Guests: The Officers 


7:30-7:50 P.M. Music: Girls High School Orchestra, Atlanta. 


7:50-7:55 P.M. Invocation: Dr. Edward G. MacKay, Pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Atlanta. 


:55-8:00 P.M. Presentation of officers. 
:00-8:40 P.M. Greetings: 


From the State of Georgia: Governor Eugene Talmage 

From the City of Atlanta: Hon. James L. Key, Mayor 

From the Colleges of Atlanta: Dr. H. W. Cox, President, 
Emory University 

From the Public Schools of Atlanta: Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Education 


8:40-9:00 P.M. President’s Address. 


9:00 P.M. Hobby Fair. 
: Social Hour. 
Informal. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 4 


8:30 A.M. SECOND GENERAL SESSION—Ballroom 
Platform Guests: Chairmen of local PTA, American Univer- 
sity Women, American Legion, Recreation, Girls Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., Camp Fire Girls, Club Women, 
Service Clubs, Jewish Educational Alliance. 
8:30-8:45 A.M. Music: To be supplied. 
8:45-8:55 A.M. Presentation of platform guests. 
8:55-9:10 A.M. A Review: “Types of Activities that Consti- 
tute a Well-Rounded Program of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation,” under the direction of Mrs. Kathleen Wilkinson 
Wootten and students of Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville. 
9:10-9:30 A.M. Address: “The Quality and Scope of Training 
Necessary to Meet the Challenge in the Field,” Miss Mary 
Channing Coleman, Immediate Past President, American 
Physical Education Association, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
9:30-9:50 A.M. Address: “The Contribution of College Major 
Athletics to the Enrichment of Life for Men,” Mr. Dan 
McGugin, Director of Physical Education, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. 
9:50-10:10 A.M. Address: “The Offerings in Physical and 
Health Education in School as Related to Abundant Living.” 
Lean Zebulon Judd, Governor of Twenty-Sixth District, 
Rotary International, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
10:10-10:30 A.M. Address: “Social Program for the New Lei- 
sure.” Mr. Elmer D. Mitchell, Director of Intramural Ath- 
letics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


on 


10:35-11:45 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Note: All meetings will be held in the Biltmore except one 
program on swimming which will be at the Atlanta Athletic Club 
It has been suggested that the sections on the Dance and 
Women’s Athletics meet jointly and discuss women’s athletics 
Place to be assigned. 
10:30-12:00 A.M. Public School Section. 
Chairman: Mr. Harold Taylor, Louisville Public Schools, Louis. 
ville, Kentucky 
10:30-10:45 A.M. Business meeting—election of officers, 
10:45-11:00 A.M. “Demonstration of Rhythms in the Elemen- 
tary Grades.” Miss Dudley Ashton, Louisville Normal School 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


11:00-11:15 A.M. “Demonstration of Newcomb and Volley Ball 
in the Fifth and Sixth Grades.” Miss Katherine Montgomery, 
Director of Physical Education, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Florida. 


11:15-11:35 A.M. “Methods of Teaching Self-Testing Actiyi- 
ties (Stunts, Tumbling, and Pyramids) in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools.” Miss Donnie Cotteral, Department of 
Physical Education, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas. 


11:35-11:45 A.M. “Play Days vs. Field Days and Tournaments 
for Junior and Senior High School Girls.” Miss Minnie Sellers, 
Girls’ Advisor, Alabama High School Athletic Association, 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama. 


11:45-11:55A.M. “Appropriate and Adequate Publicity on 
Physical and Health Education in the Public Schools from the 
Standpoint of Professional and Lay Groups.” Miss Isabel M. 
Chappell, President, South Carolina Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, Columbia, South Carolina. 


11:55-12:00 A.M. Opportunity for those present to make ap- 
pointments with speakers for further discussion of topics 
presented. 

Summarizer: Miss Florence Fennessey, Public Schools, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

10:30-11:45 A.M. Therapeutics Section. 

Chairman: Mr. Tucker Jones, William and Mary College, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

“The Purpose, Scope, and Content of Physiotherapy in the 
Physical Education Major.” Miss Caroline Sinclair, Assistant 
Professor, Fredericksburg State Teachers’ College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. 

“Injuries to College Students, Incidence, Significance, and Treat- 
ment.” Dr. Thomas Wheeldon, Director of Physiotherapy, 
The College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

“Kinesiologically on the Spot.”” Miss Mary C. Coleman, North 
Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Mr. Tucker Jones, The College of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

“Demonstration of the Physical Examination.” Miss Hope Tis- ; 
dale, Instructor in Physical Education, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

10:30-11:45 A.M. Men’s Athletics Section. 

Chairman: Jeff D. McCord, Emory University, Georgia. 

10:30-10:45 A.M. “Organization and Administration of an 
Athletic Program.” Mr. H. J. Stegeman, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 


10:45-11:00 A.M. “Organization and Administration of a High 
School Athletic Association.” Mr. Selby Buck, Jr., Lanier 
High School, Macon, Georgia. 

11:00-11:15 A.M. “College Intramurals.” Mr. Jas. L. Buford, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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aie Mr. Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

10:30-11:45 AM. Health Section. 

Chairman: Mrs. Kathleen Wilkinson Wootten, Professor of 


Health, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville. 
Theme: Leadership for Health Education. 
10:30-10:45 A.M. “Healthful Leisure Activities for Adults.” 


—— 


Mr. E. D. Mitchell, Editor, JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND Puys- 
rcaL EpucaTIon, Secretary, American Physical Education As- 
sociation. 
10:45-11:05 A.M. “College Hygiene Conference.” Miss Louise 
Strachan, Secretary, College Hygiene Conference, Director 
Child Health Education, National Tuberculosis Association. 
11:05-11:25 AM. “The American Medical Association’s Health 
Program.” Dr. W. W. Bauer, Director Bureau of Health and 
Public Instruction, American Medical Association. 
11:25-11:45 A.M. “Problems in Health Education.” Discussion 
led by Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Professor of Health, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
Summarizer: Miss Fannie B. Shaw, Associate Professor of 
Health, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
Time Keeper: Miss Frances Thaxton, Health Worker, Georgia 
Tuberculosis Association. 
10:30-11:45 A.M. Women’s Athletics Section. 
Chairman: Miss Anna Hiss, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Presiding: Mrs. Mary L. Soule, Director of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Georgia, Athens. 
| 10:30-10:40 A.M. “The Message from the National Association 
of Directors of Physical Education for Women in Colleges 
and Universities.” Miss Alfreda Mosscrop, Vice-President, 
National Association of Directors of Physical Education for 
Women in Colleges and Universities, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo. 
10:40-10:56 A.M. “The Possible Place of the College Physical 
| Education Department to Promote the Community’s Adult 
Leisure-Time Activities.” Miss Donnie Cotteral, Director of 
Physical Education for Women, North Texas State Teachers’ 
College, Denton, Texas. 


10:57-11:12 AMM. “Fundamentals of Movement as Presented 
to Freshmen Women at the University of Texas.” Miss Mary 
McKee, Head of Dancing, University of Texas, Austin. 

11:13-11:30 A.M. Topic and speaker to be announced later. 

11:30-11:45 A.M. Business meeting and discussions. 

10:30-11:45 AM. Recreation Section. 

Chairman: Frank J. Beier, Physical Director, Orleans Parish 
Public Schools, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

10:30-10:45 A.M. “The New Deal and Recreation.” August 
Fischer, Director of Recreation, Fulton Co. Relief Adminis., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

10:45-11:00 A.M. “Recreation as Related to the Program of 
Physical and Health Education.” Jess W. Hair, State Direc- 
tor of Physical and Health Education, Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana. 

11:00-11:30 A.M. “Recreation a Responsibility of the State 
Government.” Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

11:30-11:45 A.M. Discussion. 

Summarizer: Mrs. Thelma Z. Kyser, Supervisor Women’s Ath- 
letics, Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches. 

Time Keeper: Ruth White Little, Supervisor S. B. Wright High 
School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

12:30-2:00 P.M. CONVENTION LUNCHEON — Main Dining 

Room. 

Persons at the Head Table: Councilman from each of the thir- 
teen states. 

A two-minute talk by each Councilman: The Strongest Features 
and Weakest in Their State Program. 


” 
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Music: Graham Jackson (one of Atlanta’s favorite negro mu- 
sicians) . 

After-dinner speaker: Dr. David K. Brace. 

Dance number: Modern Type—Pupils of Miss Graham. 

Songs by the whole group: Southern melodies. 

Seating arrangements of guests: 

1. By states with a host and hostess. 

2. By special interests — college men and women, Scouts, 
PTA’s, American Legion, Recreation, etc. 

3. With friends. 

Co-chairmen of the luncheon arrangements: 

Mrs. Mary Lunday Soule, University of Georgia, Athens. 
Mrs. Kathleen W. Wootten, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville. 

:30P.M. SPECIAL FEATURE PROGRAM. 

Courtesy of Local Committee in Cooperation with Section 
Chairmen of Women’s Athletics, Men’s Athletics, and the 
Dance. 

2:30-3:00 P.M. Drive through the parks and residential sec- 
tions of Atlanta. 

3:00-3:45 P.M. Emory University, Intramural program. 

4:00-4:45 P.M. Agnes Scott College, Tea and Dance Sym- 
posium. 

5:00-6:00 P.M. Hotel—General Business meeting. 

:30P.M. THIRD GENERAL MEETING—Ballroom. 

Presiding: Dr. Harry A. Scott, President-Elect. 

Platform Guests: Past Presidents. 

7:30-7:50 P.M. Music: An Atlanta Chorus. 


7:50-8:40 P.M. Address: Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

8:40-9:00 P.M. Music: Tech High School Band, Biltmore 
Gardens. 

9:15-10:45 P.M. Swimming Demonstration by the Swimming 
Section, Atlanta Athletic Club. Transportation by courtesy 
of local committee. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 5 


9:00-10:15 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 

Notice—It is requested that the chairman of each section de- 
vote the first fifteen minutes of this meeting to a business meet- 
ing and give the names, positions, and addresses of all new officers 
to the summarizers. 
9:00-10:15 A.M. Health Section. 

Theme: Problems in School Health Education. 
. Presiding: Dr. A. D. Browne, Chairman Health Committee, 

Peabody College. 

9:00-9:15 A.M. Business meeting. 
9:15-9:35 A.M. “Health Service from the Health Education 

Point of View.” 

“Weaknesses in School Health Service.” Miss Louise Smith, 
Assistant Professor of Health, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville. 

“Health Service in Rural Schools.” Miss Fleta McWhorter, 
Health Worker, Jefferson County Board of Health, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


bdOo 
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“East Lake”’—Home golf course of Bobby Jones—Atlanta. 
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9:35-9:55 A.M. “Standards for Supplementary Health Mate- 
rials.” Miss Pauline Brooks Williamson, Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Company. 

9:55-10:15 A.M. “Health Education in the High School.” Dr. 

J. Frederick Rogers, Consultant in Hygiene, U. S. Office of 

Education, Washington, D. C. 

Summarizer: Miss Fannie B. Shaw, University of Florida, 

Gainesville. 

Time Keeper: Miss Caro Lane, South Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, Statesboro. 
9:00-10:15A.M. Therapeutics Section. 

“Progressive Discussion on Physiotherapy.” By groups on 
topics relating to elementary, secondary schools, colleges, 
and institutions. 

Note: Those in attendance will be divided into groups ac- 
cording to their interests and placed under chairmen who 
will be selected at the first meeting. 

9:00-10:15 A.M. Men’s Athletic Section. 
9:00-9:15A.M. “Should High Schools Participate in Foot- 
ball.” Mr. W. A. Alexander, Georgia Tech, Atlanta. 
9:15-9:30 A.M. “Basketball as a Character Builder.” Mr. Rex 

Enright, University of Georgia, Athens. 

9:30-9:45A.M. “The Place of Boxing and Wrestling in an 
Athletic Program.” Mr. Oscar Brock, Athletic Director, At- 
lanta Y.M.C.A. 

9:45-10:00 A.M. “Should the So-Called Minor Sports Be 
Emphasized.” Mr. “Dutch” Stanley, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

Summarizer: Mr. Jas. Tolbert, Emory University. 

Time Keeper: Mr. Frank Frost, University of Georgia. 


9:00-10:15 A.M. Recreation Section. 


9:00-9:15A.M. “Are the Modern Forms of Recreation Suit- 
able and Adaptable to the Demands of the Community Cen- 





U. S. Federal Penitentiary—Atlanta. 


ters?” Miss Alice Dent, Director of Recreation, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

9:15-9:35 AM. “Adult Recreation.” Mrs. Rolla Andrews 
Southworth, State Director, Recreation and Women’s Work 
Activities, Jacksonville, Florida. 

9:35-9:50 A.M. “Recreational Sports, A Vital Part of Our 
School Program.” Mr. Fred Kirchner, Director Intramural 
Sports, Clemson College, South Carolina. 

9:50-10:15 A.M. Business meeting. 

Summarizer: Mr. H. M. Bixler, Physical Director Y.M.C.A., 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Time Keeper: Ruth White Little, Supervisor S. B. Wright High 
School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


10:30A.M. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION—Ballroom. 


Presiding: Mrs. Ella Lunday Soule, Vice-President. 

Platform Guests: Chairmen of Committees. 

10:30-11:00 A.M. Special feature: Folk dance. 

11:00-11:50 A.M. Reports of Summarizers of Section Meet- 
ings—ten minutes each. 

11:50-12:00 Talk by Coach Frank Thomas, Univ. of Alabama 
and scenes from Rose Bowl. 
Announcements. 
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The Atlanta Biltmore is one of the most ideal 














convention hotels in the South—famous not only 
for its unusual location away from traffic noises 
(yet close to business district), but also for 
its convention facilities—spacious meeting halls, 


private dining rooms, excellent service. 


Will You Be 
Our Guest? 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 








Single—$3 $4 $5 


ff $4.50 $550 $6.50 
RATES ) Two persons to room, double bed 
; j $5 $6 $7 
L | Two persons to room, twin beds. 
( Dining Room: Breakfast, from 35c 
MEALS: Luncheon, from 75c 
| 


Dinner, from $1.00 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel” 











Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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00 P.M. FIFTH GENERAL SESSION, PUBLIC SCHOOL— 
Ballroom (Open Forum Arrangement). 
Presiding: Mr. Harold Taylor, Chairman. 
2:00-2:40 P.M. Address: “The Responsibilities of the Public 
: School Administrator in Providing for a Program of Physical 
and Health Education.” Dr. T. Wingate Andrews, City Su- 
perintendent, High Point, N. C. 
2:40-3:00 A.M. Address: “The Responsibilities of Teacher- 
“Training Institutions for Preparing Classroom Teachers to 
Give Instruction in Physical and Health Education.” Dr. 
A. D. Browne, Professor of Physical Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
3:00-3:20 P.M. Group Singing: Leader, Mr. Herschel Emery. 
3:20-3:40 P.M. Address: “A Brief Picture of the Constituent 
Parts of a State Program of Physical and Health Education.” 
Major E. V. Graves, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
3:40-4:00 P.M. Address: “The Responsibilities of the Class- 
room Teacher in Connection with the Program of Physical 
and Health Education.” Miss Virginia James, Principal TVA 
Schools, Sheffield, Alabama (formerly a county supervisor 
of elementary schools). 
4:00-4:30 P.M. Open Discussion: Miss Fannie B. Shaw, dis- 
cussion leader, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
4:30P.M. Women’s Athletics Section. 
Reports of the Subcommittees of the Women’s Rules and Edi- 
torials Committee. (Names of those giving reports to be 
announced later.) Official Rating 


2: 


Athletic Games Publicity 
Baseball Soccer 

Basketball Speedball 

Field Hockey Track and Field 
Individual Sports (Golf, Volleyball 


Tennis, and Archery) 
Lacrosse Outing Clubs and Winter 
Motion Pictures Activities 

7:00PM. CONVENTION BANQUET—Ballroom or Dining 
Room. 
Persons at the Head Table: Special Guests, Retiring Officers, 
and Incoming Officers. 

Speakers: Miss Mary Channing Coleman, Dr. Willis A. Sutton. 
Music: Co-chairmen of arrangements: Miss L. Wilburn, Agnes 
Scott College; Mrs. H. L. Parry, Hudson Drive, Atlanta. 

9:00-1:00 A.M. Dancing: 

1. Open with a cotillion. 

2. Demonstration of latest standard ballroom dancing (by 
college men and women) sponsored by the Pan-Hellenic 
Club of Atlanta. 

3. A “real” square dance. 

4. A finished dance by the University of Georgia. 

Note: The above features will intersperse the regular dancing 
of the evening. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 6 
8:00A.M. CONVENTION BREAKFAST. 
Presiding: Dr. Harry A. Scott, the New President. 
8:00-9:00 A.M. Co-chairmen of arrangements: 
Mr. Gilbert L. Hermance, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 
An Atlanta person to be named. 


9:00-12:00 A.M. Special courtesies by the City of Atlanta. 


SECTION PROGRAMS 

Dance—Miss Francis Graham, University of Georgia, Athens. 
—A dance symposium will be held at Agnes Scott with about four 
groups demonstrating, stressing progressions of movement, fol- 
lowed by discussions. At the sectional meeting there will be a 
panel discussion centering around modern dance trends, stressing 
particularly these points: the characteristics of the modern dance; 
the purpose of the free or creative dance in colleges for women, 
and ways of attaining it; the place of the dance in the secondary 
physical education program and suitable material for that age 
level. 


Water Sports 
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Camping—Dr. Ethel J. Dorgan, 105 Morningside Drive, New 
York City—All topics of special interest in the realm of camping 
and camp life wilh be touched on in this section. This is the first 
year this section has been given a place as a definite section. 

Research—Dr. D. K. Brace, University of Texas, Austin— 
The latest problems and findings in the field of “Research” will 
be brought out in this section by leaders in this field. 

Swimming—Miss Frances Greenwood, University of Alabama, 
University —“Swimming Night” of the Convention will bring to 
physical educators, not a formal, costumed pageant or show 
which has been seen so often in our field, but a series of natural 
situations picturing briefly and vividly the “Answer Swimming 
Gives to the Challenge of Today.” The demonstration will be 
held at the Atlanta Athletic Club. 

The second meeting of the Swimming Section will be a round- 
table discussion of important existing problems. The following 
have been asked for by a large number of people: standard 
techniques of strokes and dives; a well-planned program of 
aquatics showing relative values of its component parts; a dis- 
cussion of the latest publications in the field; practical sugges- 
tions and devices for the camping program and the water front; 
and, recent development in adapting sports and varied types of 
activities to the water. 


EXHIBITS 

Ari—Sculpture, drawings, etchings, paintings depicting our 
field of work will be shown in this exhibit. If you can contribute 
to this exhibit through a loan or helpful suggestion, write Dr. 
Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama. 

Health—Sponsored by the Health Section this exhibit will 
have one large room given over to free and expensive materials 
from the national health organizations, equipment for health 
service, vision education, and choice projects from the field. The 
committee is very anxious to have as many of the latter as pos- 
sible—of successful projects that would be suitable for this ex- 
hibit—please write Mrs. Kathleen Wootten, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. 

N.A.A.F.—Under the direction of Miss Willie Dean Andrews, 
Wesleyan Conservatory, Macon, Georgia, an interesting N.A.A.F. 
set-up is promised. 

Educational-—An educational exhibit from each of the thir- 
teen states showing state set-up in the junior and senior high 
school program for girls and boys, the elementary program, and 
outstanding features of college programs, is being prepared by 
Miss Caro Lane, South Georgia State Teachers College, States- 
boro. 

Swimming—(1) Publications—An extensive bibliography has 
been arranged, and publishers are sending copies of their mate- 
rials to make up this part of the display. 

(2) Equipment and supplies—This part of the display will be 
composed of samples and advertising posters from makers of 
swimming supplies and equipment throughout the United States. 





Phi Epsilon Kappa 

The Pittsburgh Alumni Association of Phi Epsilon Kappa 
Fraternity is sponsoring a gathering for members of the 
Fraternity and their friends on Friday evening, April 
twenty-sixth, after the general meeting on that evening of 
the American Physical Education Association. The place 
of the meeting along with other necessary details will be 
announced later. 








National Convention Program 
The complete National Convention program will be 
carried in the April issue of the Journat including an- 
nouncements of the various divisions, such as the Woman’s 
Athletic Section special features. On pages 46 and 47 is an 
article by Dr. A. M. Kerr of Pittsburgh which outlines 
some of the high points of the convention. Plan to attend. 
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The Golden Anniversary Convention 
Pittsburgh, April 24-27, 1935 


The Pittsburgh Publicity Committee, A. M. Kerr, M.D., Chairman 


EDUCED railway fares are guaranteed by the same identifi- 
R cation certificate plan as was used last year. Each American 

Physical Education Association member will be sent a certi- 
cate prior to the convention by presenting which the member 
may purchase a round-trip ticket at the price of a one-way fare, 
plus one-third. 

The year 1935 is memorable in the history of the American 
Physical Education Association as marking the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the inception of the organization and its fortieth national 
convention. Pittsburgh, the convention city, feels especially hon- 
ored by the privilege of welcoming its visitors on such an aus- 
Picious occasion, and welcomes also the Eastern District group 
and the Pennsylvania State Association which meet with them. 

The Convention Committee, including representatives of all 
educational or municipal groups interested in any way in health 
and physical education, is working to bring about meetings that 
shall measure up to the importance of this occasion. Aided by 
the united efforts of all chairmen of sectional meetings, there is 
little fear that this will not be accomplished. 


The Guest of Honor 
An especially interesting feature will be the appearance as 
guest of honor of the only survivor of the group whose inspired 
vision led to the founding of the society. The convention will 
delight to honor Dr. William G. Anderson, whose reminiscences 
of the first fifty years will give us some idea of the early trials 
and vicissitudes of the young organization. 


The Theme 

The theme selected for this convention—Health and Physical 
Education in the New Social Order—epitomizes in a phrase a 
situation of the utmost importance to our special group. That 
the New Deal, if fully realized, will bring about sweeping changes 
in American life is beyond question; the promised increase in 
leisure time, due to shortened working periods, will without doubt 
be secured. With what activities are adults—especially young 
adults—to fill this newly found leisure? The well-organized pur- 
veyors of commercialized amusements of all types will certainly 
bend every effort to secure this newly created source of revenue. 
Physical education, which has so much to offer of a worth-while 
nature, must plan a campaign to secure for its healthful and 
worth-while activities a large part of this newly created opportu- 
nity. 

We as physical educators cannot take it for granted that the 
populace at large will quickly grasp the advantages of the pro- 
gram we have to offer them, and adopt our activities as the 
preferred means of utilizing this increased leisure. Will they 
increasingly become spectators of other people’s games and diver- 
sions, offered by commercial interests, or will they rather tend to 
become participants in neighborhood and community activities? 
If the latter issue can be brought to pass, the program of physical 
education will receive the strongest and most far-reaching stimulus 
it has ever had. If not, physical education may lose its greatest 
opportunity to assume a high place among the nation’s useful 
activities. 

The Speakers 

The Convention Committee and the officers of the Association 
have kept this theme in view in selecting the speakers for the 
different meetings. While at the time of this writing, definite 
arrangements have not been concluded with some of those invited 
to participate, the following have been asked to address the gen- 
eral meetings: 

Dr. William Preston Few, President, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Dr. George E. Vincent, former President of the 
Foundation. 

Dr. Walter B. Cannon, Harvard University, nationally kno 
scientist, whose topic is “Emotions—What Can Physical Edue, 
tion Do To Guide Them?” : 

Dr. Ellis M. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 

Dr. E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene pa 
Public Health. 

Dr. James N. Rule, State Superintendent of Education of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 

Rev. Bernard C. Clausen, Pittsburgh. 

In addition there will be the speakers secured for the section 
meetings, whose names are not yet available. 

“Tabloid” Demonstrations 

In addition to the usual opportunities to visit schools and see 
examples of health education teaching, a unique feature of the 
program will be the presentation of short, snappy demonstrations 
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ious physical activities immediately preceding most of the 
sectional meetings. Each demonstration group will 
yi e to make its short offering as nearly perfect as possible; by 
- a little early to these various meetings our visitors will 
yes typical cross-section of the work as it is carried on in 
suber. These demonstrations are expected to be outstanding 
features of the convention. 
Social Opportunities 

There will be ample provision made for those socially inclined. 
An active committee has ensured that Pittsburgh’s reputation for 
hospitality shall be maintained. The convention banquet Thurs- 
day evening will be, as always, an outstanding event, and the two 
evening dances scheduled for the beautiful ballroom of the hotel 
should prove irresistibly attractive. Special breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners are also being sponsored by various organizations. 

A special program of entertainment, including a tour of the 
city and visits of points of scenic or historic interest, is being 
planned for wives and friends of the delegates. 

The Convention Headquarters 

The William Penn Hotel, our headquarters, situated in the 
very heart of the downtown section, offers a unique advantage 
in that every activity of the convention will be taken care of on 
the seventeenth floor. All the regular meetings, the social affairs, 
and the commercial exhibits can thus be enjoyed with the mini- 
mum of annoyance. Its proximity to transportation, amusement, 
social, and shopping centers will facilitate the pleasant use of 
time not occupied by convention routine. Most of the “Things 
to See in Pittsburgh” noted later, are also within comparatively 
short distances of the hotel. 

Things to See in Pittsburgh 

Educational. — 

The Schools: Of course, adequate opportunities will be given 
to view the work of our secondary and elementary schools and 
also of such special units as the open-air schools, the sight-saving 
classes, and similar groups. Pittsburgh was one of the first large 
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cities to adopt an integrated plan.of physical education, health 
instruction, and health service to function in every unit of the 
school system, and has much to offer visitors. 

The Colleges: University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Duquesne University, Pennsylvania College for 
Women—are nationally known. 

Other institutions, such as the beautiful new East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church, the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Y.M.& Y.W.H.A., 
the Irene Kaufmann Settlement, etc. 


Downtown.—The Point: A few blocks from the hotel. Here 
can be obtained a fine view of the confluence of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela Rivers, forming the mighty Ohio. In no other 
city in America ¢an one stand at the meeting place of three 
great streams. 

The Old Block House, near the Point—the remains of old 
Fort Pitt, built in 1759. 

The unique inclined planes by which our steep hills are quickly 
ascended. 

The hills on the south side of the river, especially Mt. Wash- 
ington, from which a beautiful panorama of the city can be seen. 

In the Civic Center—Oakland. (Reached by car lines Nos. 66, 
67, 68, 69, 71, 73, 75, 76). 

The Cathedral of Learning—41 stories (533 feet) high—a 
unique higher institution of learning. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Carnegie Institute: the museum of which contains over two 
million exhibits many of them, such as the fossil diplodocus, being 
unique. The Department of Fine Arts has a wonderful perma- 
nent collection of paintings. The Library contains almost eight 
hundred thousand books. 

The Administration Building of the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

University of Pittsburgh Stadium and College buildings. 

The beautiful Pittsburgh National League Baseball Park. 

Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 





Pittsburgh is Getting Ready 





the Pennsylvania. 














Now that April 24-27 is creeping closer and closer, the Pittsburgh 
committees are really getting down to hard work. 


The “Steel City” will be host that week to three important 
Physical Education Associations—The American—The Eastern and 


Undoubtedly this joint meeting will be the largest and most im- 
portant Physical Education convention in many years. 


Plan now to attend! 


We at hotel headquarters are looking forward to doing our part 
of the job—making you and yours comfortable and happy during 
your Pittsburgh sojourn. 


The entire convention under one roof! 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
Pittsburgh 
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An All-Round Athletic Championship 


By 


MELVIN A. CLEVETT 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
George Williams College, Chicago. 


N ORDER to stimulate greater interest and participa- 
tion in a well-rounded athletic program, the George 
Williams College of Chicago has recently modified its 

procedure for ascertaining the relative abilities and skills 
of men and women students in physical education activ- 
ities. Heretofore the College championships have been 
determined by consideration of the individual’s status 
in three sports, swimming, track and field athletics, and 
gymnastics, but today the men participate in ten and 
the women in eight games and sports in the championship. 
The events used for testing the men are basketball, volley- 
ball, tennis, golf, gymnastics, baseball, swimming, track 
and field athletics, football, and handball. Events for 
women are the same as for men except for handball and 
football. 

Objective tests have been developed for each activity 
with the exception of gymnastics and diving which are 
judged according to the usual practices for such activities. 
Each of the tests have been selected because to a consid- 
erable extent they measure some of the fundamentals of 
the activity. No attempt has been made to prepare tests 
in all of the fundamentals of the various sports included 
in the list. In some events the same tests are used for 
men and women alike, but in such sports as basketball, 
track and field, and gymnastics, different tests were used 
for women. 

The tests presented in the following have been adopted 
after considerable experimentation and will be found to 
be easily modifiable for use according to the facilities 
available. For simplicity in scoring, the results were 
placed in rank order according to the way the individual 
contestants finished in each event. 

The present broadened plan has proven to be much 
more popular with the students than the former more 
limited program. The all-round championships at George 
Williams College are scheduled for the spring quarter 
each year and are conducted as an intramural activity. 
Students plan, promote, schedule, and officiate at all of 
the testing, and are assigned responsibilities according to 
interest and ability. The following is a brief description 
of the tests used in the championships. The schedule of 
events and the rules governing the conduct of the cham- 
pionship is also included. 


Description of Tests For All-Round Championships 
I, BASKETBALL TEsTS 
A. Men 
1. Dribble—Upon signal, the contestant dribbles toward chair 
No. 1, passes around the outside of it, and proceeds around the 
outside of all the chairs in order. After rounding No. 7, he re- 


caption ender, dribbling around each chair to Starting point. 
wo time trials; best one counts. 

2. Dribble and Shoot.—Start at the left side of backsto 
facing foul line; on signal, dribble around the foul circle and sh 
a short shot at basket, recover ball, and dribble to starting salads 
repeat, doing five times in all. Record the goals made and time 
from start to finish of fifth trial at goal. 

3. Speed Pass.—Stand eight feet from wall. Pass ball to wall 
and catch on the rebound, making as many passes as Possible in 
twenty seconds. Record times ball hits from direct pass, 

B. Women 

1. Free Throws.—Take ten free throws from free-throw line 
any type of shot. Record number of goals made. 

2. Dribble and Shoot.—Start at free-throw line, dribble once 
toward goal, and shoot; then recover ball and shoot or dribble 
once and shoot. Continue this procedure until five shots at basket 
have been made. Record goals made and time required from start 
to finish. 

3. Same as No. 3 for men except that starting line is six feet 
from wall. 

II. VoLLeyBaALit Tests 
A. Men 

4. Hard Service——Stand in service zone and, by use of a full 
arm swing overhead (driving hard), serve five balls over net:into 
the opposite court. Score according to values of court areas. 

5. Easy Service-——Same as for hard serve only play ball under- 
hand easy. Score according to values of court areas. 

6. Set-Up.—Stand at starting line and pass five balls up and 
over the scoring frame which is twelve feet from floor. Score ac- 
cording to values of areas of scoring frame. 

B. Women 

4. Volleyball tests 4, 5, and 6 are the same for women as for 

men except in the set-up test the scoring frame is nine feet high. 
III. Tennis Tests 
A. Men 

7. Service—Stand at thirty-nine-foot line and serve five balls 
to target. Score according to the value of the areas of the target. 
Bottom of target is three feet high. 

8. Volley.—Hit the ball to the wall—fifteen feet away—so ball 
strikes wall above three-foot line—and then volley or half-volley 
as many times as possible in twenty seconds. The ball must strike 
wall above line or it does not count. Record number of times ball 
is struck to wall above three-foot line. 

9. Driving —Stand on starting line, thirty-five feet from wall, 
drive ball to end wall; and on the rebound from the wall, con- 
tinue the play for thirty seconds by use of forehand or backhand 
drives. Play the ball so it will strike the wall above the three-foot 
line and below the eight-foot line and with sufficient force so that 
on the rebound it is possible to hit it on the first bounce behind a 
line twenty feet from the wall. Record the number of balls which 
strike wall in proper area and which are played from behind 
twenty-five-foot line. 

B. Women 

Tennis tests Nos. 7, 8, and 9 for women are the same as those 
described for men. 

IV. Gotr Tests 
A. Men 

10. Driving —Drive five golf balls. Record the total yardage 
for five balls according to where each ball stops. 

11. Approach Shots.—Pitch five golf balls to target. Score ac- 
cording to area where ball stops. Distance to near edge of target 
thirty yards. 

12. Putting —Putt five golf balls in hole, recording the num- 
ber of strokes required to “hole out.” Green approximately thirty 
feet in diameter, with five starting areas. 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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NEW BARNES BOOKS 


Ready Late in March 


‘Tap Dances for School 


and Recreation 


By ANNE ScCHLEY Duccan, Author of “Tap Dances” 
Instructor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 





Miss Duggan’s new book will be welcomed by .the thousands who used her first 
volume with such great success. The use of Tap Dancing as a part of the school 
and recreational program is becoming increasingly popular and the routines offered 
in this book have been particularly designed for this purpose. They vary from short, 
simple dances for the real beginner to full-length, difficult routines for the more 
advanced enthusiast. It includes also, several rhythm buck routines, a type of tap 
dance which has recently been popularized. By adapting the routines to well-known 
melodies as well as original compositions, Miss Duggan makes her work doubly 
appealing. Tap Dancing is a satisfying recreational pursuit for both children and 
adults and this new contribution gives both teacher and student the means to that 
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enjoyment. 


THE CONTENTS 


Explanation of Terms, Counting and Music 
Fundamental Steps 
Suggestions for Teaching Tap Dancing 


Routines in Order of Difficulty 


Rounps 


Row, Row, Row Your Boat (Waltz) 
Three Blind Mice (Soft Shoe) 

Are You Sleeping? (Buck) 

Soldiers Brave (Military) 

Merrily, Merrily (Waltz) 

The North Pole (Military) 

The Mill Wheel (Soft Shoe) 

Shindig (Waltz for any number) 


Tom Thumb (Soft Shoe for any number) 

Copy Cat (Soft Shoe for any even number) 
Hilly Billies (Eccentric for any even number) 
Loafin’ (Rhythm Buck for any number) 

Dapper Dan (Eccentric for any number) 

Cadets (Military for four or any number of fours: 
Twinkle Toes (Waltz for any number) 

Kinky Head (Rhythm buck for any number) 
Sophisticate (Waltz for any number) 

Whisk Broom Blues (Buck for any even number, 
Bluebonnets (Soft Shoe for any number) 

New Yorker (Rhythm Buck for any number) 
Index Table of Dances for Special Occasions 


Quarto CLoTH—ILLUSTRATED, Music $2.5( 


Ready Late in March 


Character Dances for School 


Programs 
By Hitpa C. KozMan 


Instructor of Physical Education, Public Schools, Oakland, Calif. 
Frequently teachers are called upon to furnish entertaining dance programs for assem- 


blies, Parent-Teacher meetings and demonstrations. 


The twenty-four character 


dances arranged in this book have been particularly prepared to fill this need. Each 
dance is clearly described and many of them are illustrated to suggest appropriate 
costumes. The author has also carefully analyzed all the steps used in the dances 
so that the teacher will have no difficulty in following instructions. Music in full 


score accompanies each dance. 


THE CONTENTS 


Preface 
Analysis of Steps used in the Dances 


THE DANCES 


Kate and Duplikate. Kate is a lovely dancer trained 
in the classical school. Duplikate thinks she is as 
good as Kate—with some funny results. 

Dinty. An Irish Jig. 

Pirates Bold. A duel to the death is fought and the 
slain have to be dragged from the gory field of 
battle. 

Lazy Dan. A soft shoe dance in lazy, southern style. 

Sweet Peggy. A solo dance after the manner of the 
Irish Lilt. 

Dainty Damoiselles. A group dance recalling the 
dignity and grace of an old minuet or gavotte. 

Jean et Jeanette. A couple dance of the Directoire 
Period. 

Russian Three Dance. A dance for twelve using the 
traditional steps of Russian peasant dances in 
some new figures. 


The Merry Elves. A group of wood elves have a frolic 

Mari, Mari. Italians in a holiday mood. 

Dancing Dolls. Dollies that walk and talk an’ ever’ 
thin’. 

Dance of the Baker Boys. They stage the Battle a 
the Wooden Spoons. 

Four and Twenty Blackbirds. They come out of th 
pie, flap their wings and sing and dance. 

Thanksgiving Dance of the-Indian Maidens. Th 
maidens of the tribe are grateful for the return a 
the men from battle. 

Spanish Visitors. A progressive dance in Spanish style 

Three Japanese Dances. (1) Garland Dance, (2) Fa: 
Dance, (3) Parasol Dance. 

Struttin’. A tap dance in the modern style. 

Handsome Henry. Rustic Dance. 

Thirty-two Dutchies. Sixty-four wooden shoes clac! 
a merry measure. 

Maids and Waitresses. A waltz clog. 

Tick and Tock. Tick is the big hand of the clock am 
Tock is the little hand. 


Quarto, CLoTH—ILLUSTRATED, Music $2.01 


A. 8. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 


67 West 44th St., New York 
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Social Games for Recreation = 


Play Activities for Home, School, Camp and all Social Occasions 


By BERNARD S. Mason and Ermer D. Mircuett 
Authors of “THr THerory or PLay” 


Social Games for Recreation contains a comprehensive collection oi social activities 
and games for the student, club leader, group worker, physical education director 
and everyone who wishes material for social play. There are over 1200 activities and 
games for use in the home, school or party, at camp, on the playground, in the club- 
room or at any social gathering. The growing demand for materials on social recrea- 
tion is largely responsible for the publication of this book. This volume is a veritable 
encyclopedia of social games and activities which are adaptable to whatever equip- 
ment is available. 

THE CONTENTS 





The Recreation Calendar Rotative Party Games and Contests 
Social Mixers Mental Play 

Social Dancing Aids Useful Teaching Games 

Party Games and Contests Club Room and Play Room Games 
Mystery Games Automobile Games and Contests 
Dramatic Party Games Picnic Activities 

Social Relays and Group Contests Stalking and Scouting Games and Contests 
Dual Contests and Combats Joke Stunts 

Council Ring Activities Forfeits for Social Gatherings 


8vo, CLotH — Copiousty ILLUSTRATED WITH LINE DRAWINGS $2.50 


Ready Early in April 


Administration of Health and Physical 


— Education in Colleges 


By WitttAmM LEonNARD HucuHEs, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 





The recognition of Health and Physical Education as an important part of the edu- 
cational program and its subsequent growth, have been attended by problems of 
administration in all colleges and especially those which train teachers to carry on 
this work. Dr. Hughes has given these problems full consideration and this volume 
is published in the hope that high standards will be developed so that intelligent 
improvement can be made. It is the only book on this important subject, and is 
especially valuable because both the programs for men and women are fully covered. 
The purpose of the book is outlined as follows: 

(1) To determine Objectives. 

(2) To unify and coordinate various phases of health and physical education. 
(3) To provide more sanitary surroundings and better health service and instruction. 
(4) To develop courses of study or programs of activity worthy of credit. 

(5) To determine individual needs. 

(6) To measure capacity, ability and progress. 

(7) To develop better standards for indoor and outdoor facilities. 

(8) To provide more skilled leadership. 


THE CONTENTS 











Introductory Restricted and Reconstructive Physical Education 
Organization and Personnel Measurement in College Physical Education 

Health Supervision of Student Environment The Administration of Intercollegiate Athletics 
Health Service The Administration of Intramural Athletics 

Health Instruction The Administration of Physical Education Equipment 
The Requirement in Physical Education Physical Education Buildings for Colleges and Universit 
Orientation in Physical Education for College Freshmen The Administration of Swimming Pools Br. 
Organization of Required Classes Physical Education Fields for Colleges and Universius 
The Program of Activities Office Management 


8vo, CLoTH — IttusTRATeD By Cuarts $3.0ll 


| A. 5. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 
67 West 44th St., New York 
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¢ Health Teaching of Posture « 


taken the problem of posture 

as one of its own. The prob- 
lem plays an important part in 
programs both antiquated and 
new. The actual presentation of 
posture training and the concepts of good posture are 
changing rapidly. 

Formerly good posture was a set pattern measurable 
by a window stick. The acceptable position followed a 
straight line from the tip of the ear through the middle 
of the shoulder, middle of the hip, and fell just in front 
of the ankle. In sitting, the position of the upper body 
was much the same and the ideal was to lean forward from 
the hips if adjustment was necessary for desk work. The 
present concept of posture discards set positions and seeks 
to establish the ideal posture as a series of patterns, a 
moving thing having degrees of force for each task or 
movement attempted. Posture patterns consider the dif- 
ference of weight distribution in individuals. The straight 
line has been discarded as an ideal and in its place stands 
efficiency in movement, balance, and the reduction of 
stresses. 

The modern guide of posture needs more than a win- 
dow stick to measure her class. She must have a back- 
ground of anatomy, psychology, and physics, all elements 
determining postural patterns. The ability to improve 
movement patterns involves the understanding of the 
human body as a weight-bearing structure, a considera- 
tion of the base, movements possible about the axis, and 
the balancing of such movements. The mechanical ad- 
justments are governed by psychological factors and 
sensory appreciations. ‘The individual’s understanding 
and kinesthetic control are largely responsible for his pos- 
tural patterns except in cases of structural defects. 

This concept of posture enlarges the field of teaching 
and spreads responsibility. It also takes into considera- 
tion causes of faulty posture that could not be considered 
in the window-stick method. Any influence on the me- 
chanical body or mind are expressed in the structure. 
Some general causes of faulty posture are the following: 
fatigue, illness, malnourishment, environment (work, 
play), traumatic or hereditary faulty structure, clothing 
(especially shoes), poor coordination, ignorance, health 
and body movement fads. 


Pte education has long 


a patterns begin with a child’s first move- 
ments. Education is first of all a matter of parent 
education so that the child is insured of proper clothing, 
food, plenty of free activity, has furniture adapted to 
him, rest, fresh air, and frequent medical examinations 
for the correction or prevention of any structural defects. 
This education program should hardly fall within the 
responsibilities of a physical education department except 
through the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 


CHARLOTTE BERGSTROM 


Director, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The elementary school may 
very markedly contribute to the 
forming of proper mechanical 
habits. The health service ideally 
should provide for examination of 
each child with a check-up and 
follow-up program for the correction of structural de- 
fects. Clinics and special classes should be provided. 
The hygiene instruction should establish health habits 
that do much to remove the causes of poor posture. The 
physical education teacher is given the responsibility for 
forming proper mechanical movements through skills and 
activities. Since a child needs much more activity than 
the short period provided in schools, the physical educa- 
tion period should be primarily devoted to teaching skills 
in games, rhythms, and fundamental skills suitable to 
the physiological age of the group. It should aid in the 
development of skill and mechanical perfection in walk- 
ing, running, jumping, skipping, throwing, catching—the 
degree of skill and technique determined by the grade 
or age of the children. Posters and pictures may be 
used as examples of proper mechanics. Posture contests 
have been used to awaken interest in posture. The idea 
of a contest, however, implies a set pattern as an ideal. 

Education at the high school level brings in the why 
as well as the kow in most subjects. The idealism of 
this age as well as its acquaintance with the subjects 
forming the basis of posture understanding offer a natural 
opportunity for the explanation of the why as well as the 
how of posture. The development of finer skills and 
techniques in the activity program takes care of the coor- 
dination. This period also offers the opportunity to explain 
from a scientific basis why such techniques in mastery . 
of both body and equipment are desirable from a success- 
ful performance standpoint. Physics, biology, home eco- 
nomics add to the background of information of body 
care and understanding of its functioning which are so 
important in forming a picture of pattern rather than a 
static ideal. 

Special classes in physical activity aid in the making 
of adjustment to faulty structures and to the correction 
of purely postural defects. Such classes, however, should 
be under the supervision of a physician. The average 
physical education teacher may follow a physician’s in- 
struction in regard to compensated defects but surely is 
not competent to prescribe or diagnose such cases. It is 
unjust from a social standpoint to ignore handicapped 
students or to emphasize their defects in their own eyes 
by excluding them from activities altogether. With the 
help and cooperation of the various agencies of the school, 
a program can be adapted for their needs that will give 
them a means of recreation within their grasp. The activi- 
ties now found in most school programs include a lonz 
list, one long enough to include the handicapped student. 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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President—Guy S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Vice-President—Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati 
Secretary-Treasurer—Birch Bayh, Terre Haute, Indiana 


INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 


In the general session of the Legislature, friends of the income 
tax measure, which has enabled Indiana to maintain her schools 
in a splendid fashion through the depression, have thus far suc- 
cessfully prevented any change that would prevent giving high 
grade instruction to all the boys and girls of Indiana. Phi Delta 
Kappa has been especially active and alert to forestall any meas- 
ures that would have a detrimental effect on the services schools 
are now giving. The use of messages from leading citizens in the 
various communities to legislators has been used with good effect. 

At a meeting at Indianapolis on February 2, 1935, called by 
Acting Director Mahan for the purpose of revising a course of 
study in health and physical education, grades 9-12, it was de- 
cided to publish 200 pages allocated approximately as follows: 
health, 80 pages; physical education for boys, 60 pages; and phys- 
ical education for girls, 60 pages. The approximate cost of the 
publication is to be $1,400 and 5,000 copies are to be printed. The 
date on which the revised material will be due was set at May 1. 
It was decided to make an index for the bulletin on health and 
physical education with separate divisions for the two fields of 
health and of physical education. The preparation of this course 
of study is regarded as tentative and subject to frequent revision 
following the testing of the material written into the course of 
study. 

Dr. Patty of Indiana University is in general charge of the 
preparation of the course of study. Among the people serving as 
chairmen of the committees are: Miss Snively of Fort Wayne, 
chairman of the physical education section; Miss Hazelton of 
Purdue University; Miss Kelley of Muncie; Miss Stafford of 
Gary; and Mr. Strum of Terre Haute. The bulk of the material 
will be prepared by committees composed of high school teachers 
of physical education throughout the state, for it was felt that 
the best accumulative results would be obtained under this plan. 


The next meeting of the committee for the preparation of the 
Indiana Course of Study will be called Friday, March 22, one 
o’clock, at the State House, Indianapolis. On that evening, the 
Indiana Intercollegiate Coaches Association will hold a meeting, 
at which schedules will be made and reports of the various com- 
mittees on awards, legislation, officials, and schedules will be 
given. The next day, March 23, the Indiana Physical Education 
Association will hold its annual meeting at Muncie. The Butler 
Relays at Indianapolis will be attended by a large number of 
members of the Indiana Physical Education Association. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Lela C. Horton 


At Concord State Teachers, Athens, 89 per cent of the boys 
enrolled in school have participated in one or more intramural 
sports so far this year. The girls have just completed a series of 
interclass volleyball games. Ping pong is the next intramural sport 
for the boys and ring tennis for the girls. 


The first News Letter of the West Virginia Association has 
been sent out. It contains general state news; publicity on the 
national convention; a résumé of the state meeting; the Platform, 
Women’s Division, N.A.A.F.; and athletic efficiency and stunt 
tests for one- and two-room schools of Wood County. 

Braxton County—Gassaway High School is providing an ex- 
cellent opportunity for its boys to participate in intramural ac- 
tivities. The program is under the supervision of Stephen Walker. 
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This past fall touch football was the leading activit 
spirited games were played. 

Kanawha County.—Under the chairmanship of Mj 
Flaat, the first of a series of symposia on women’s ath] 
held at the Charleston High School on Saturday, January 19 
These athletic symposia are being conducted und ae 

ae Faye er the auspices 
of the Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic Fed 
eration. About forty persons from Kanawha County and vicinity 
attended this meeting and were treated to some excellent talks on 
the purposes of the Women’s Division of the N.A.A-F. Miss Char. 
lotte Berryman of the faculty of Marshall College gave a splendid 
talk on the ideals of the N.A.A.F. Miss Grace Griffin of the Uni- 
versity led a discussion on girls’ basketball and the need for the 
rating of officials for it as it affects West Virginia. Harry L, Sam. 
uel, President of the State Physical Education Association brought 
the greetings of the State Association and appealed to those pres- 
ent for the support of his proposed program of reorganization of 
the Association. 

Lewis County.—Weston High School, under the guidance of 
Bill Dole and Frank Lough, is sponsoring for the first time in the 
history of the school an all-year-round intramural program, The 
fall season, recently brought to a close, was most successful and 
included the following sports: touch football, speedball, soccer, 
and horseshoes. 

The winter program, now under way, will include volleyball, 
basketball, ping pong, tumbling, and foul throwing. Contemplated 
spring activities include softball, horseshoes, volleyball, track, and 
a field day. 

Marion County—The physical education directors of the 
county are meeting regularly under the chairmanship of Ross 
Ludwig of Fairmont Senior High. The group is now engaged in 
formulating a plan of reorganization for the whole county which 
has the approval of Assistant County Superintendent H. E. Od- 
gers. Dr. Carl P. Schott of the University is assisting in the 
capacity of adviser to this group. 

Fairview High School dedicated its new field house on Decem- 
ber 21 with the dedicatory address given by Mr. Rose, the Presi- 
dent of the County Board of Education. 

Ross Ludwig at Fairmont West Side High School has worked 
out a point award system for intramural sports in which a school 
intramural letter is awarded to individuals who score the mini- 
mum number of points set for the award. The girls under Miss 
Eunice Linderman are using the point award system in their 
intramural program. 

The Marion County Medical Society is conducting physical 
examinations for school children for the nominal fee of one dollar, 
Indigent cases will be given this service free of charge. These 
examinations replace those formerly given by the schools, which 
were discontinued because of lack of funds. 

McDowell County—Francis Shaffer, teaching at Northfork 
High School, has developed a novel method of conducting physical 
examinations for the boys and girls attending this school. This is 
a mining community and most of the students are entitled to 
medical treatment from the company doctors, since their parents, 
employed by the coal companies, pay a stipulated fee for medical 
service. Shaffer has had his own medical examination cards printed 
and the student is sent to the company doctor with his card. The 
doctors have been most cooperative in this project and it has 
proved a time-saver and money-saver for the schools. 

Monongalia County—Monongalia County is conducting a sur- 
vey on scoring posture, using the Bancroft Triple Posture Test. 
A county survey on motor ability is also being carried out in 
which Brace’s Motor Ability Tests are being used. The results 
of these two surveys should be interesting and should show the 
relative abilities of the urban and rural children in the county. 

Morgantown High School wrestling team has an enviable 
record. In four years of competition it has only been defeated 
three times while winning twenty-four victories. Coach Norman 
Radford makes a practice of retaining all men on the squad who 
try out for the team, believing that in not cutting the squad his 
boys gain much needed experience in the intersquad matches. 

During 1933-34 there were 850 boys enrolled in Morgantown 
High School and 793 of these participated in two or more intra- 
mural sports. 
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The Use of Basketball Skill Tests 


for Girls and Women 


By 


HELEN A. MOSER 
Union High School, Modesto, California 


of girls and women in every town in the United 

States. It is the most popular game of adolescent 
years, and is the game most often chosen to be played 
by industrial groups, and girls’ and women’s clubs. It 
seems to have an almost universal appeal. 

The teacher of basketball in physical education classes, 
or the coach of industrial groups and clubs has for her 
immediate objective the increase in skill of her students. 
The players, too, have this aim, although from a different 
viewpoint. 

As the class or team practices from day to day, are 
‘the players interested in how much progress they have 
made? Are they interested in comparing their present 
performance with one another or with their own past 
performance? They are, if their numbers are indicative 
of their interest. How may such progress be determined? 
How may the player know when she has progressed and 
to what degree? The teacher’s expert judgment is one 
means of answering these questions, but even her judg- 
ment is fallible and often she herself would like a mea- 
sure which is more objective. Usually, students are much 
interested in ways of measuring progress where results 
are set down in “black and white.” A properly con- 
structed skill test or group of tests would answer these 
questions as far as physical skill is concerned. 

Other questions which the teacher or coach might ask, 
which a battery of skill tests might answer are: Who 
should be classified as a beginner and who as an ad- 
vanced player? Which is the better player of these two 
girls? Who should be placed on first team and who on 
second? Should this student be graded “A” in skill? 
And still another: Have I really been teaching effectively 
—have the students progressed enough in the given time? 


Bais ana is taught and played by thousands 


| besa fallibility of human judgment has long been recog- 
nized whenever judgment is used as a measuring stick. 
Sound educational procedure demands an objective way 
of measuring the results of teaching. No doubt we are 
all convinced of the value of scientific measurement in 
physical education activities. The need of more accurate 
measurement and the uses to which measures such as 
the skill or achievement test, may be put, have been 
stated by everyone who has written on the subject. 
Every physical education teacher knows that skill tests 
may be used to measure progress in skill and thus give a 
more accurate basis for grading; they may be used to 
classify students; they may be used to provide an in- 
centive for practice—as a means of motivation; and they 


may be used in judging the teacher’s efficiency. Yet how 
much testing is actually being done, and specifically to 
what degree are basketball skill tests used in this activity 
that takes up so much of our time and interest at this 
season of the year? Are we putting into practice the 
theory of measurement? It is probably true that in uni- 
versities and college departments of physical education 
for women, objective testing in the skills of the various 
activities is a regular procedure, with results tabulated 
and used. But in high schools where, after all, skills 
should be developed and more or less perfected, espe- 
cially in a game such as basketball, testing holds a minor 
place and is spasmodic and variable. 

This conclusion was drawn after the author had visited 
some fifteen typical high school departments of physical 
education for girls with this question in mind: Are skill 
tests used in actual teaching procedure and why or why 
not? These fifteen schools were a most representative 
group. They ranged in size from a school having 150 
girls in physical education and 1 teacher, to one having 
1,120 enrolled in the department and 7 teachers. They 
included large city schools, suburban schools, small-town 
schools, and union high schools. Types of students were 
as varied as the kinds of schools. All the physical edu- 
cation departments had excellent programs and well- 
trained teachers. So while this sample is very small, it 
is so widespread that it can be used to justify the state- 
ment that in high schools little attention is paid to sys- 
tematic and accurate measurement through the use of 
objective skill tests for game techniques. 


HY are skill tests not used? The teachers in the 

schools just mentioned gave two very good reasons. 
First, there were none available that were accurate and 
easy to administer. Second, there was not enough time— 
pupil load was too heavy. All but two recognized the 
value and desirability of such tests and said they would 
be glad to use them if they had the time, and if the tests 
were simple and easy to give. 

Basketball was an activity in all these schools, so the 
information gained concerning skill tests in general 
applied specifically to basketball skill tests. 

Special notice should be taken of the fact that the 
majority of teachers stated they would use skill tests if 
they were available and easily administered. Ease of 
administration or practicality is of the greatest impor- 
tance, with pupil load heavy and the teacher’s time 
already used to capacity. 

Skill tests should be scientifically constructed so that 
the time spent in giving them would produce results that 
actually mean something. The tests must be valid and 
fulfill all the other criteria of a good test, namely, those 
of reliability, objectivity, and practicality. No other test 
is worth the teacher’s and the pupil’s time. 
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Diagram 1 


ERY little has been done in scientifically construct- 

ing skill tests for various game techniques. However, 
in 1932, a graduate student at the University of Cali- 
fornia attacked the problem of selecting basketball skill 
tests which would measure up to the criteria of accurately 
constructed tests. At the end of the year, after carefully 
investigating and experimenting with all available bas- 
ketball skill tests both printed and original, then thor- 
oughly analyzing them according to statistical proce- 
dures, she selected twelve tests to measure basketball 
skills. The following year, another graduate student con- 
tinued with the work, and at the end of a year’s time 
had determined upon a battery of five tests which would 
measure ability in playing basketball. This battery of 
five tests is a better objective measure of basketball skill 
and skills than any yet constructed. It is by no means 
perfect, and needs to be tried out to a far greater extent 
than it has been. 


EFORE we could consider these five tests, a brief 
review of the fundamental skills of basketball may 
be in order. 

Basketball, skillfully played, is a “complex activity 
involving the ‘total response’ of the individual.” But it 
may easily be analyzed into its essential physical skill 
elements. They are: First, throwing and catching the 
ball. This includes accuracy in throwing, speed in throw- 
ing, timing in throwing, and catching the ball in relation 
to throwing. Second, handling the body iff relation to 
the ball. This refers to the ability to,move quickly, to 
change direction (which includes the turn or “pivot’’) 
and to jump. Third, throwing for basket. This includes 
throwing goals from the free-throw line and throwing 
goals from the area around the basket, i.e., the “field.” 

Two of the tests measure the fundamental skill of 
throwing and catching. One of these tests measures speed 
in throwing and catching; the other tests accuracy and 
timing in throwing. There are two tests also, for the 
skill of handling the body in relation to the ball. One 
tests jumping, the other moving quickly. There is one 
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test for throwing goals. The Research Quarterly of Ma: 
1934, contained a complete and detailed description > 
the tests. An abridged description of these tests follows: 


1. Speed Pass (Against Wall) 

Procedure—tThe subject, with the ball in her hands, stands 
facing the wall and behind a line six feet from it. On the signal 
she throws the ball against the wall, catches it as it rebounds 
and continues throwing and catching until the signal to stop is 
given at the end of thirty seconds. The subject counts the num. 
ber of times the ball strikes the wall. Two trials are given, 

Final Score—The sum of the scores of the two trials, 


2. Moving Target 

Personnel——Scorer, two assistants for the target. 

Equipment —Basketball, target, chalk lines. (For target see 
diagrams 1 and 2.) 

A line ten feet from the target is drawn on the floor from 
which the throws are made, and two lines, five feet apart, are 
drawn on the wall behind the target. 

Procedure.—The subject stands behind the line, ball in hands, 
Two assistants stand one on either side of the target. One of 
them draws the target to the side she is standing on and releases 
it. It swings to the other side where the second assistant catches 
it and then releases. 

The subject tries to hit the target as it swings from one side 
to the other and while it is passing through the five-foot area 
marked on the wall. Two preliminary trials are given. The sub- 
ject must be behind the line while throwing. 

Score-——Number of hits in ten tries. 


3. Free Jump 

Equipment —(See diagram 3.) 

Procedure-——The subject stands beneath the strip she thinks 
she can touch by jumping. She jumps to touch the strip of 
canvas. If she succeeds on the first or second try, she attempts 
a higher one. If she fails, she jumps to touch a lower strip. She 
continues jumping until she fails on the second effort. The num- 
ber of the highest strip touched is recorded. The jump is taken 
from a standing position beneath the strip. 

Score-—The number of the highest strip the subject touches, 


Details of the Moving Target 
Test 
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Diagram 3 


4. Edgren Ball Handling Test 

Personnel——Timer and scorer. 

Equipment —(A diagram of this test will be found in Edgren’s 
article in the Research Quarterly of the A.P.E.A., III:1 (March, 
1932), 159-171.) 

Procedure-—The subject with ball in hands stands at “A” 
facing the wall. On the sound of a whistle she throws the ball 
to the right of the area on the wall, at any height. She catches 
the ball on the rebound, and from “B” throws the ball to the 
left of the area on the wall. She continues alternating ten throws 
from left and right. The ten throws are timed. The subject 
must be at or beyond “A” and “B” when throwing the ball. 

Score-—Time taken to complete ten throws at the wall. 

5. Bounce and Shoot 

Equipment.—(See diagram 4.) Procedure. — Fac- 
ing the basket on the 
right-hand side, _ the 
subject stands with the 
toe of her forward 
foot on the mark, ball 
in hands. She bounces 
the ball toward the 
basket and shoots im- 
mediately. Ten tries 
for goal are given, the 
subject shooting from 
right and left sides of 
the basket, alternately. 

Score—Number of 
baskets made in ten 
attempts. 

When objective tests 
are given, written di- 
rections read to the 








‘Bounce and Dhoot “Test 


Diagram 4 


subject help to eliminate errors. 
Each test should be demonstrated before the subject takes it. 
A detailed and complete description of these tests and of 
the method by which they were selected, with data showing their 
statistical validity and reliability may be found in the Research 
Quarterly of the American Physical Education Association for 
May, 1934. 
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The Physical Education Department of New York University 
has just published Handbook No. 6, Self-Testing Activities. It 
was edited by Hubert E. Brown and Charles B. Cranford. It 
was worked out with a group of committees. It is a manual and 
outlines many hundreds of games under the following captions: 
Individual Stunts, with and without Equipment; Relay Races; 
Tumbling; Mass Combatives; Low Organized Games for Small, 
Medium, and Large Groups. 

* * * 

A very fine meeting of the Western Society of Depart- 
ments of Physical Education for College Women was held at 
the University of California, Berkeley, last December. It was 
the twelfth annual conference. The president is Miss Flor- 
ence Alden of the. University of Oregon. Outstanding speak- 
ers and very challenging topics were on the program. 

* * ® 

I have just received the annual report of the conference of 
the National Association of Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women with the Mid-West Association of Directors of 
Physical Education for College Women. This published report of 
the proceedings contains very valuable information and interesting 
reading. 

: +. * 

Orders are coming in rapidly for the study on The Leisure 
Hours of 5,000 People. This report of a study of the leisure- 
time activities and desires of 5,002 people in 29 cities of different 
types and sizes is a timely publication on a subject of great 
public interest. Copies may be secured from the National Recre- 
ation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, at 
$1.00 each. 

- a tk 

Miss Alice Coutts has been appointed State Director of 
Health and Physical Education of Vermont; Mr. J. W. Hair 
has been appointed State Director of Louisiana. There are 
now twenty-one state directors, representing 70 per cent of 
the population of the country. 

* * * 


Vassar College has a new, magnificent physical education and 
sports plant. It is one of the finest in the country. It has many 
unique features and architecturally is a beauty. Miss Alice C. 
Belding is Director of Physical Education at Vassar. She is to be 
congratulated on this splendid plant. 

Other outstanding women’s physical education buildings are at 
the University of Washington, Berkeley, Stanford, Texas, Illinois. 
The women’s sports building at the University of Michigan is 
quite unique. 

* * * 

Mr, L. F. Keller, Director, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, writes: “As you no doubt 
know, the University of Minnesota is completing the con- 
struction of a new physical education building which will be 
available for our use about the first of the year. It is a build- 
ing that will be used for a variety of activities including 
intramural athletics, teacher-training programs, required 
physical education, and general recreation purposes. At the 
present time we are thinking about dedicating this building 
some time during the middle of February.” 

* 2 * 

Our good friend, Dr. D. Oberteuffer, is away on vacation in 
the far West. He has gone to his old home in Oregon. He writes: 
“Sorry I won’t get to New York at Christmas time to see you. 
IT am planning a quarter off duty here and will spend it visiting 
in the West. Have been invited to attend the convention of the 
Northwest District and I am looking forward to that. I will be 
back in Ohio the middle of March.” 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY e@) 


—— 
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One of the outstanding school systems in physical education 
that would rate high is that of Philadelphia. Grover W. Mueller 
is city director and has been doing a very fine job following in the 
footsteps of that great leader, William Stecher. Today the annual 
report was received showing the many ramifications of the pro- 
gram, which includes after-school programs, organized recess 
summer recreation programs, intramural activities. Philadelphia 
carries on a very extensive and intensive program. 

* & & 

Great leaders in our profession have been connected with 
the health and physical education program in New York City, 
It is' a galaxy of famous names. They are Luther Gulick 
Jesse Bancroft, Elizabeth Burchenal, Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 
Dr. A. D. Aldinger, Miss Josephine Beiderhase, and others, 
All of these have been an inspiration. 

a: * -* 

The New Jersey Physical Education Association is one of the 
biggest and strongest in the country. For years they have had 
marvelous annual meetings. They print a substantial news letter. 
Miss Mazie V. Scanlan has been secretary of the Association for 
several years and has done a painstaking, constructive job. The 
December News Letter carries many interesting articles: “Phys- 
ical Education for the Future,” “Character Education Through 
Physical Education,” “Physical Education from the Viewpoint of 
the Physician, the Parent, and the Citizen.” 

The South Carolina Physical Education Association is growing 
by leaps and bounds and it also prints its bulletins. Many people 
have played an important part in building up the South Carolina 
Association. Honorable mention must go to Julia Post and Isabel 
Chappell. 

These bulletins published by state associations do much to 
develop an esprit de corps and to give service to the membership. 

. “« & 


Mabel Lee and her staff in the upper class majors recently 
put on a very fine program and demonstration. This was a 
two-day conference of lectures, discussions, and largely dem- 
onstrations. 





— 


x * * 


John Barnes Pratt and his wife have been having a remarkable 
motor trip across the country. They left Washington, D.C., on 
October 5, right after the National Recreation Congress, and dur- 
ing the past four months have been touring the Northwest and 
the Southwest. In New Orleans, Mr. Pratt found his signature in 
the visitors’ book made twenty-five years ago when the N.E.A. 
convention was in session. He writes, “I find physical education 
is on the upward trend. Positions are now being found for grad- 
uate students and an enlarged enrollment is indicated in every 
state. We were welcomed most cordially by our physical educa- 
tion friends everywhere and new ideas for the advancement in 
learning were eagerly sought.” The Pratts had a series of recep- 
tions and entertainments and luncheons all the way along the 
line. They also had adventures, such as a snowstorm in the Yo- 
semite. Mr. Pratt speaks heartily of the fine interest in health 
and physical education everywhere. 

2 £ @. 

William A. Stecher, one of the great pioneers in our pro- 
fession and for many years Director of Physical Education 
in the Philadelphia schools, is well and happy and making a 
fine contribution to physical education and recreation in 
Honolulu. His address is Hibiscus Drive, Diamond Head 
Terrace, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


xk * x 
W. B. Saunders Company has published the 5th edition of 


Xesse Williams’ Personal Hygiene Applied; also, Crandall’s book, 
Introduction to Human Physiology. 
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The newly elected officers of the College Physical Educa- 
‘on Association are: President, Chester L. Brewer, Univer- 
= of Missouri; Vice-President, Dr. E. LeRoy Mercer, Uni- 


pened of Pennsylvania; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. H. A. 
acall The Rice Institute; Representative on the A.P.E.A. 
? 


Council, Dr. William L. Hughes, Teachers College, Colum- 


‘ iversity. 
pia University a 


Amy R. Howland, who is in charge of the National Girls’ 
Physical Achievement Standards, has a very fine record in phys- 
ical education. She is a graduate of Sargent School, class of 
1913, after an active school career in sports and school organiza- 
tions. _ Immediately after her graduation she was a general assistant 
at school under Carl Schrader. During the War she went to 
Siberia where she was in charge of recreation for the A.E.F. 
From there she went to the Orient and did demonstration work 
in Japan. And so, finally, back to the United States and State 
Teachers College in Pennsylvania. While in Pennsylvania she was 
one of a committee of three to write the state syllabus in health 
education. Now she is teaching in the public schools of Mount 
Vernon, New York, during the winter, and in Bates College in 
the summer. She is also working on her Ph.D. at New York 
University and still finds time to be Chairman of the Track and 
Field Committee of the Women’s Editorial Board of the American 
Physical Education Association. Her hobbies are ice skating and 


tennis. 
* * ok 


A new state physical education association has been 
formed. Wyoming has joined the list of progressive states 
with associations. The officers are C. H. Blanchard, Presi- 
dent, and Mary Whelan, Secretary-Treasurer. There are very 
few states now without associations. John Corbett, Director 
of Physical Education, University of Wyoming, has done 
much to organize the state association. Mr. Corbett has also 
been a leader in trying to get a physical education law passed 
in Wyoming. 

* * Ox 

William Gerber, Grand Secretary-Editor of the Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Fraternity, writes that there has been splendid progress 
in the last few years in the growth of college fraternity units 
and alumni associations. The national fraternity plans a big 
round-up in 1936 at the A.P.E.A. National Convention in St. 
Louis. William Gerber has been for many years in physical edu- 
cation in the high schools of St. Louis. 

* * x 


Safety education is definitely becoming a part of the ad- 
ministrative unit known as health and physical education. 
The Department of Safety Education in the Public Schools 
of Detroit, Michigan, has been assigned to the Health Edu- 
cation Department of which Mr. V. S. Blanchard is Super- 
visor. The Safety Engineer will become Assistant Supervisor 
in Health Education in Charge of Safety. 

* * * 

Coach Elmon Vernier, of the New Rochelle Senior High School, 
offers eight sports on his intramural program: football, handball, 
cross-country, basketball, volleyball, baseball, tennis, and horse- 
shoes. 

* * * 

Dr. Ethel J. Saxman, University of Alabama, has been 

carrying on a splendid program for women at that insti- 


tution. 
* * ok 


A letter has come from Elmer Mitchell saying he has received 
word from Mr. Burton K. Farnsworth, Director of Secondary 
Education, State of Utah, as follows: 

“You wrote me relative to state requirements in physical edu- 
cation. At the present time they are somewhat in a state of 
change. We have adopted a program that there should be phys- 
ical education each year from the first grade through the twelfth. 
We are this year hoping to get a complete program so that that 
requirement will be realized. We are promised that during Decem- 
ber our Committee on Courses of Study will have ready for us 
such a physical education program.” 
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Eastern District ” 
« Association News 








President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University 
Vice-President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Helen Lawrence 

The officers of the Joint Physical Education Association of the 
District of Columbia are: 

President—Ruth H. Atwell 

Secretary-Treasurer—Max Farrington 

The Women’s Section officers are: 

President—Alma Ebeling 

Corresponding Secretary—Imogene Stockett 

Recording Secretary—Elizabeth Plimpton 

Treasurer—Deana Whitesoll 

The Men’s Section officers are: 

President—Louis A. Holmes 

Acting Secretary-Treasurer—Don Brown 

The Conference Committee is as follows: Ralph Foster, Fred 
Mulvoy, Jenny Turnbull, Mildred Robertson, Ruth Foster, Maude 
Nelson Parker, Max Farrington, Ruth H. Atwell, Alma Ebeling, 
and Louis A. Holmes. 

Dr. Rebecca Stoneroad retired as Director of Physical Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools of the District of Columbia the first 
of February. Dr. Stoneroad has served for over twenty-five years 
and was given a testimonial dinner on February 14 at the May- 
flower Hotel. 

George Washington University has invited eight colleges to 
participate in their annual Dance Symposium on March second. 
The colleges are: American University, Hood College, Goucher 
College, University of Maryland, Trinity College, Wilson Teach- 
ers’ College, and Fredericksburg Teachers’ College. 

A Conference on Physical Education sponsored by the Phys- 
ical Education Association of the District of Columbia was held 
on Saturday, January 19, 1935, at the Y.M.C.A. 

The program was as follows: 

Swimming and Diving Exhibition—The Shoreham Swimming 
Club under the direction of Florence Skadding Morris and Mr. 
John Broadus. 

Demonstration of Educational Films for Use in Physical Edu- 
cation—First aid, digestion, posture, and football fundamentals. 

Women’s Dance Section—Chairman: Miss Jenny Turnbull, 
Sidwell-Friends School. 

“Modern Dance in Modern Education” by Evelyn Davis, 
Evelyn Davis School of Dance. 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. Ruth Foster, George Washington 
University. 

Men’s Athletic Section—Chairman: Tucker Jones, 
and Mary College. 

“New Offensives in Basketball” by Valentine Lentz, St. John’s 
College. 

“Football,” by Glenn Thistlewaite, Richmond University. 

Discussion Leader: Max Farrington, George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Luncheon—Miss Ruth H. Atwell, President, Presiding. 

“Health and Physical Education an Integral Part of the Edu- 
cational Program,” by Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University. 

“As Others See Us,” Senator Royal S. Copeland; Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, Superintendent, Public Schools, District of Columbia; 
Senator Warren W. Barbour; Miss Bertie Backus, Assistant 
Superintendent, Public Schools, District of Columbia; Tucker 
Jones, William and Mary College; Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Vice-President, Board of Education, District of Columbia; Dr. 
Estella Warner, U. S. Public Health Service; Representative 
Hamilton Fish. 

School Health Section—Chairman: James F. Rogers, Federal 
Office of Education. 


William 
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Talks by Eliot V. Graves, Supervisor, Physical and H 
Education, State of Virginia, a ‘f i — 
University. arncianiba andes a 

Discussion Leader: Edward J. Schwa 
partment, District of caumn.” a 

Women’s Athletic Section—Chairman: 
Wilson Teachers’ College. 

“Women’s Athletics” by Miss Eline von Borries 
Women’s Section on Athletics, American Physical 
Association. ; 

“New Rulings in Basketball and Basketba iatine” 
Miss Ruby Neal, Marjorie Webster School. et.. 

“Swimming Clubs” by Miss H. Margaret Lea, George Wash- 
ington University. 

Discussion Leader: Miss Belle Myers, Western High School 

Men’s Intramural Section—Chairman: Arthur Bergman, 
Catholic University. j 

“Organization of Intramural Programs” by Leroy Mackert 
University of Maryland. ’ 

“Physical Education and Athletics in the School Program” by 
George Little, Athletic Director and Head of Physical Education 
Department, Rutgers University; Chairman, State Committee on 
Recreation in New Jersey. 

Discussion Leader: Louis A. Holmes, Powell Junior High 
School. 

Demonstrations—Badminton, by Y.M.C.A.; Men’s Tumbling, 
by Roosevelt High School; Men’s Tumbling, by Y.M.C.A.; Folk 
Dancing by Wilson Teachers’ College; Rhythms for Junior High 
School Age by Potomac School; Modern Dance Demonstration 
by George Washington University; Handball by Y.M.C.A.; 
Squash by Y.M.C.A. 


Miss Alma Ebeling, 


Chairman, 
Education 


PENNSYLVANIA 
W. G. Moorhead 

Plans for the 40th National Physical Education Convention 
to be held in Pittsburgh in April are going forward rapidly. The 
Convention Committee, under the able chairmanship of Doctor 
Harry Burns, has been very active and promises one of the best 
conventions that the Association has ever held. 

Several interesting projects are being developed this year at 
the Kutztown State Teachers College by Miss Minerva Stern, In- 
structor of Physical Education for Women. One of these projects 
was presented on the campus during the summer session and was 
a study of Indian life. The materials were integrated with the 
various subjects in the curriculum of the elementary grades and 
included a study of Indian customs and manners. Miss Stern has 
also developed some interesting tests in both health instruction 
and physical education. 

A very interesting program was given by the Health and 
Physical Education Association of Western Pennsylvania at Pitts- 
burgh last October. Dr. Jesse F. Williams was the guest speaker 
using as his subject “Which Way Physical Education.” Several 
interesting discussion groups were organized. One of these was a 
discussion and demonstration entitled: “Adaptability of the New 
German Work to our Physical Education Program.” The second 
was a panel discussion on “Recreation Challenges Physical Edu- 
cation in our Schools” with Doctor Williams as leader. Discussions 
were spirited and the stimulation to thinking on the problems 
confronting physical education and the present changing social 
order was definite and constructive. 

The State High School Athletic Association is to be com- 
mended for promoting interest in golf, swimming, tennis, and 
volleyball. These sports are being recognized by the Association 
and plans are being made to provide competition between various 
schools of the state in these events at the time of the State Track 
Meet at State College next spring. Golf is well organized in many 
Pennsylvania high schools and district meets were held last year 
in Berwick, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. 

Eighteen additional teachers of health and physical education 
were appointed in September to positions in Philadelphia junior 
and senior high schools. 

The Philadelphia Physical and Health Education Association 
has over 330 members. Several well attended meetings are held 
each year, the final meeting being in the form of a picnic. 

Doctor R. Tait McKenzie was made a Fellow of the Academy 
of Physical Medicine on October 21, 1934, in New York City. 
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Over 90 per cent of the teachers of physical and health educa- 
.., in the Philadelphia public schools have at least a Bachelor’s 
= Almost 25 per cent have a Master’s or Doctor’s degree. 

A series of radio broadcasts over one of the larger networks 
is being sponsored and conducted by the Division of Physical 

d Health Education, Philadelphia Public Schools. These broad- 
part which are to be continued indefinitely, are doing much to 
develop a better public understanding, interest, and support of 
oem. RHODE ISLAND 
William F. Hodgkinson, Jr. 

The Rhode Island Physical Education Association held its 
second meeting for the school year 1934-35 on Monday evening, 
January 14, at the Rhode Island College of Education. 

After a short discussion the following motions were passed: 

1. Officers of the Rhode Island Physical Education Association 
shall be elected in May to conform with the procedure of the 
National Association. 

2. The nominating committee shall hereafter nominate an 
executive committee of six in addition to the three officers of the 
association; each member to serve two years, three retiring 
annually. 

Professor Swain then introduced Dr. William L. Hughes, 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. His subject was, “A New Deal in Physical 
Education.” Dr. Hughes spoke of professional problems, discussing 
(1) preparation, (2) programs, and (3) publicity. He advocated 
that all states have a more centralized program of physical edu- 
cation. This can best be accomplished through a state director 
of physical education. 

The Association appreciates greatly the cooperation of Super- 
intendent Stoddard of the Providence School Department in 
bringing Professor Hughes to the Association. 

After Dr. Hughes’ address, the group participated in games 
directed by Miss Helen M. Cooper. Refreshments were served 
during a social hour which followed. The social committee was 
chairmaned by Miss Ann Johnson and John Osterberg. 
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NEW JERSEY 
A. G. Ireland, M.D. 


The most popular community event of the winter at Bogota 
is the annual physical education exhibition held two evenings be- 
fore capacity crowds under the leadership of Mr. Everett L. 
Hebel, the Director of Physical Education. 

Bergenfield schools are carrying on interesting community pro- 
ject in charge of Mr. John W. Claxton, the Director of Physical 
Education. One night a week during the winter gymnasium classes 
are held for the men’s fraternal orders and clubs. The women also 
have one night for their activity program, and the young men 
have the gymnasium two nights for basketball. In the spring, the 
ten men’s clubs and lodges enter teams in a soft-ball tournament. 

Soccer Test for Girls—Miss Gertrude M. Swift, Westfield High 
School, has organized soccer skills into a series of test activities 
Miss Swift, is state chairman for girls’ soccer. 

“Modern Dance Gymnastics” is the title of an interesting 
course in creative and dramatic expression at Bernardsville High 
School. Miss Hazel Titus, the instructor, is a skilled and enthusi- 
astic exponent of the modern dance in high school physical ed- 
ucation. 

The Division of Physical and Health Education of the State 
Department has initiated a committee study of postural instruc- 
tion. The purpose is to prepare an exercise program that can be 
conducted in the classroom or gymnasium with all pupils partici- 
pating. Prevention of functional postural defects is to be the ob- 
jective. Miss Mabel Bockelman of the Atlantic City Junior High 
School is chairman of the committee. 

In line with the recent trends toward more time for leisure and 
the consequent greater needs for trained leaders in recreation 
work, Panzer College is enlarging its offering of recreation courses 
for the spring semester. 

Regular courses in recreation supplement the theoretical and 
practical courses in physical education. The recreation courses 
which will be given as usual next semester include: Pageantry 
and Play Days, The Nature and Function of Play, The Organiza- 
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tion and Administration of Playgrounds, Games and Intramurals, 
Creative Dancing and Folk Dancing. 

The new courses in recreation are: The Theory and Practice of 
Dramatics, Handicraft for Playgrounds, Story Telling, Music for 
Recreation Centers, Social Recreation, Nature Lore, and Club Ac- 
tivities. 

Instructors include Mr. Franklin G. Armstrong, Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, Montclair, N. J., who will teach 
The Nature and Function of Play; Miss Marjorie Forchemer, 
Secretary of the Wigman School of the Creative Dance, New York 
City, who will teach Dancing; Miss Margaret C. Brown, Presi- 
dent of Panzer College, who will give the Folk Dancing; Dr. H. 
F. Kilander, Dean of Panzer College, who will give the course in 
Nature Lore; Mr. Fred Soonen, Supervisor of Music, Newark 
Recreation Department, will give Music for Recreation Centers; 
and Mr. Paul Keller, Supervisor of Handicrafts of Essex County, 
will give Handicraft for Playgrounds. 





Central District + 
« Association News 











President—Clare Small, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

President-Elect—Louis E. Hutto, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Vice-President—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Alfred O. Anderson, 1107 Locust St., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 

The State Executive Council of the Colorado Association is 
made up of not only the state and divisional officers, but also 
of representatives of organizations and departments closely allied 
with the work of the Association. These members and the groups 
they represent follow: High School Athletic League, R. W. Trus- 
cott, Loveland; State League of High School Girls’ Athletic Asso- 
ciations, Mayme Tangen, Boulder; superintendent, Virgil M. 
Rogers, Boulder; principal, Leo W. Butler, Fort Lupton; public 
school nurse, Alice S. Kops, Pueblo; physician, H. C. Graves, 
Grand Junction; classroom teacher, Mary Gavin, Denver; phys- 
ical educator, Granville Johnson, Denver. 

Each division also has a member-at-large who serves on this 
Council. Those carrying that responsibility for this year are: 
Eastern, Arlene Peele, Denver; Southern, Mary C. Reese, Canon 
City; Western, James H. Rusk, Palisade. Fred Huling of Pueblo 
is serving as Editor of the Bulletin and Hazel Read, also of 
Pueblo, is Associate Editor. For the past two years, Mrs. Inez 
Johnson Lewis, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, has 
been invited to all council meetings and has attended whenever 
convenient. Her interest and suggestions have been very much 
appreciated and it is felt that a closer cooperation between the 
State Department and our association can be maintained in this 
way. 

A dinner meeting of the State Executive Council was held 
Sunday, February 3, at Colorado Springs. Due to the distances 
which had to be traveled, not all of the council could attend this 
meeting. However, about 15 from within a radius of 150 miles 
were there, and a number of items of business were considered. 
Two special committees are working for the Association this year. 
Mr. Huling, as chairman for the committee investigating the 
problem of state director of physical education, gave a brief re- 
port concerning the general set-up of some of the states which 
he has checked. Miss Clare Small, University of Colorado, is a 
member of this committee. A teacher-training committee, under 
the chairmanship of Murl C. Houseman, Colorado Springs, is 
just getting under way. Members of this committee are: Hubert 
Eldridge, superintendent, Greeley; Willard N. Greim, Denver; 
Dr. H. C. Graves, Grand Junction; Elizabeth C. Forbes, Fort 
Collins. 
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Everywhere in the state plans are being laid for demonst 
tions, play days, spring festivals, and programs of all types + ne 
ver schools are preparing for their annual Play Festival which 
will be held in the City Auditorium about the middle of March 
Some of the colleges will have May Fétes and others w ‘ 


ae ; ill h 
dance dramas earlier in the spring. Colorado College girls aa 
the direction of Miss Marion Fezer, have just put on a plone 


ful swimming pageant. The women students at the Agricultural 
College gave a unique Health Fair with attractively arranged 
exhibits on posture, feet, first-aid, hair, beauty aids, and diet 
The State League of High School Girls’ Athletic Associations js 
anticipating an interesting conference early in the spring at the 
University of Colorado, in Boulder. Women delegates from the 
colleges of the state are attending the South Central District Con- 
vention of the Athletic Federation of College Women, being held 
at Emporia, Kansas. 

Items on the athletic activities of the men of the state will 
appear in the next write-up. 

Colorado attendance at the Omaha convention will be large 
if early indications are to be trusted. The state association now 
numbers over one hundred and every effort is being made to 
have a large group travel over to the Convention. 


IOWA 
Louis E. Hutto 

The officers of the Iowa Physical Education Association are 
working with the executive committee of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association in the endeavor to plan an inspirational and informa- 
tive program at one of the general sessions of the next meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association. The people outside of the 
field of physical education are showing increasing interest in our 
work and are coming to us more and more for the purpose of 
cooperating in the development of more progressive programs 
throughout the state. This general session devoted to health and 
physical education would include an inspirational talk by a na- 
tionally known figure, together with a demonstration of activities, 

Educators throughout the state, including those in physical 
education, are making a forceful attempt in the legislature to 
regain some of the ground lost at the last session, in the way of 
financial support. While physical education did not have any of 
the requirements lowered, it suffered through the legislative bill 
requiring large reductions in school expense, so that many pro- 
grams throughout the state had to be severely curtailed. The 
same organizations which rallied to the help of physical educa- 
tion at the previous session are now working with general edu- 
cators to restore better financial conditions for education through- 
out the state. 

In spite of the curtailments and reductions, physical education 
has been making steady progress throughout the schools of the 
state. If better conditions can be secured for education as a 
whole, then physical education will go ahead even faster in devel- 
oping programs already well started. 


KANSAS 
Irma Gene Nevins 

There has been set up by the Kansas Emergency Relief Asso- 
ciation, a state-wide leisure-time program, which is supervised 
by Miss Urada Newsom, with six district chairmen. At the pres- 
ent time, there have been established sixty projects with sixty-eight 
people on full-time employment and six hundred on part-time. 

The program is recreational and includes five types of activi- 
ties, physical, creative, social, mental, and service. 

The Athletic Federation of College Women, with the State 
Women’s Athletic Association, planned to have a_ convention 
at the K.S.T.C., Emporia, Kansas, February 21, 22, 23. An 
interesting as well as constructive program was planned. Miss 
Edna McCullough, Director, Physical Education for Women, was 
in charge. 

The meeting of the Kansas Health and Physical Education 
Association, which was held in Topeka, February 9, was con- 
sidered one of the most outstanding the Association has ever held. 
The program for women, consisting of a symposium on athletics 
for girls and women, was conducted by Miss Edna McCullough, 
K.S.T.C, Emporia. For men, corrective gymnastics and grading 
in physical education were stressed. The men’s meeting was led 
by Mr. L. P. Dittemore of Topeka. At noon, a luncheon in honor 
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Mr. Strong Hinman, President of the American Physical Edu- 
a! "association, was held. This was one of the high points 
ees onvention and many physical education teachers were in 
. pe to honor our national leader. Mr. Earl Kaufman, Jr., 
0 0m College, was in charge. The afternoon meeting was 
pore into three groups, namely, Recreational Program, Mr. 

H. MacAlister of Wichita, Chairman; Teaching Material for 
i sical Education, Miss Lucille Hatlestad, K.S.T.C., Pittsburg, 
raiaeet: Health, Mr. C. S. Moll, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, as Chairman. These discussions were followed by a gen- 
eral session, with Irma Gene Nevins, State President as Chair- 

n. The speakers for this meeting were: Miss Urada Newsom, 
- Director of Leisure-Time Projects, and Dr. C. E. Pusitz, 
an orthopedic specialist from Topeka. The talks were exception- 
ally good and climaxed a meeting which was interesting, informa- 
tional, and inspiring. ' 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. L. P. Ditte- 
more, Director of Health and Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Topeka; First Vice-President, Miss Ardis Hill, Junior College, 
Kansas City; Second Vice-President, Mr. C. S. Moll, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Thora Lud- 
vickson, East High School, Wichita. The newly elected Central 
District Council members are Irma Gene Nevins, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, and Mr. L. P. Washburn, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; and the new National Council members 
are Mr. R. H. MacAlister, North High School, Wichita, and Mr. 
Earl Kaufman, Jr., Washburn College, Topeka. 


MISSOURI 
A. E. Kindervater 

A new course of study in health and physical education for 
senior high school boys and girls of St. Louis was outlined by 
the Director of Physical Education and one of the Assistant 
Superintendents. The preparation of the courses was assigned to 
a special committee of high school physical education and health 
teachers of boys and girls. Both courses received the approval of 
our Superintendent, Mr. Henry J. Gerling, and were put into 
practice in all senior high schools at the beginning of the second 
term. 

These courses are to unify the program of activities for all 
high schools. All activities are graded to fit the term and age of 
the students; their physical ability is determined by a physical 
ability test. The practical work is arranged and organized in 
teams with the purpose of stressing individual leadership. The 
St. Louis high school physical education directors, both men and 
women, have condensed the details of the course in physical edu- 
cation. The teachers are left independent as to their selection 
of introductory and rhythmic activities if related to the general 
program. 

About two weeks ago a varied and interesting demonstration 
of physical and rhythmic activities was presented in the women’s 
gymnasium of the Washington University, at St. Louis. This 
demonstration was sponsored by the Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion Club of our city and county and was attended by a large 
number of physical education teachers. A description and report 
of this demonstration can be obtained from the President, Miss 
Vera Ulbricht. 

James Edward Rogers spent four days in Missouri, February 
4 to 7, visiting the State Department of Education at Jefferson 
City and with Mr. Brewer at Columbia, and made several talks 
to the health and physical education staffs at Kansas City. 


NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 
All physical educators in Omaha are busy in their preparations 
to make Omaha’s convention one of the best. One of the biggest 
projects will be an all-school demonstration in which approxi- 
mately five thousand persons will take part. Each school in the 
city, including the two universities and the colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the state, will take part. Miss Catherine Carrick, 
Supervisor of Public School Physical Education, is convention 
chairman, and Mr. R. L. Carns, Technical High School, is demon- 
stration chairman. 
Ten new schools have been added to the membership roll of 
the Nebraska High School Athletic Association. The new mem- 
bers listed by Secretary O. L. Webb are: St. Agnes Academy of 
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Alliance, Anoka, Danbury, St. Joseph’s Academy of Greeley, 
Horace, Norman, St. John’s School of Petersburg, Steinauer, Up- 
land, and Wynot. 

The 1935 Nebraska high school basketball tournament will 
be held the latter part of March. Thirteen class “A” and 32 
class “B” centers have been listed. The tourney entry list reached 
491. The finals will be played at the University Coliseum in 
Lincoln. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska League of High School 
Girl’s Athletic Associations has been set for Omaha, March 23, 
after the close of the Central District Convention Saturday noon. 

The Omaha Recreation Department has organized a boys’ 
band, which rehearses once a week under the direction of Mr. Jack 
Leighman, a former Navy band-master. Each member is expected 
to practice twelve hours a week in private practice. It is the 
aim of the department to have a hundred-piece band by next 
summer. The entire band is from the grade schools, and it is 
open to any lads who have instruments. 

Park Commissioner Frank E. Frost of Omaha has hired Mr. 
L. P. Johnson, former golf pro at Marysville, Kansas, Country 
Club and now a resident of Omaha, to organize the city links 
players into groups and give them group instruction. Nightly 
lectures on golf technique will be given and illustrated at the 
various park pavilions. He will organize golf clubs at each park 
and arrange tournaments and contests. The president of each 
group will sit on a municipal golf board to aid the park com- 
missioner in governing the city golf courses. 

Seward, Nebraska, boasts of a new skating pond and club 
house, which was built for it by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Jones and 
donated to the city. Privileges of the clubhouse and rink are 
free, and other citizens of the town have donated skates for 
children who cannot afford to buy them. A manager has been 
placed in charge to watch over the smaller children. Lunches 
are served at a nominal cost and a phonograph with a continuous 
playing attachment furnishes music from the roof of the house. 

“Pastime and Health” was the subject of a lecture given by 
Miss Clara Rausch, Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Nebraska, before the Home Economics 
Section of the Organized Agricultural Meetings held in Lincoln. 

The McCook Junior College girls under the leadership of 
Miss Jane Axtel, Physical Education Supervisor, have organized 
posture classes in each grade school of McCook. The classes meet 
twice a week and each child is graded each week on improvement 
and effort. The class leaders meet twice a week to discuss new 
exercises to be taught and to discuss any problems arising in 
their classes. 

A conference of the Girl’s Athletic Association sponsors of 
Nebraska was held at the University of Nebraska, February 1 
and 2, 1935, under the auspices of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women at the University and the Nebraska State 
League of High School Girl’s Athletic Associations. The program 
was as follows: 

Friday—February 1 

Evening Meeting—7 :15—Women’s Gymnasium.—Introductions 
and announcements; Folk dancing—demonstration by physical 
education majors—participation by group—discussion; Basketball 
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—finals in majors’ tournament—discussion of scoring, 
and umpiring; Shuffleboard—participation by the 
pong demonstration—Lawlor’s Sporting Goods 
experts; G.A.A. problems. 


Saturday—February 2 

Morning Session—9:15—Women’s Gymnasium—Deck tennis 
—participation by the group; Volleyball—participation by the 
group; Posture—lecture and discussion; Giant volleyball—brief 
demonstration; Sports equipment exhibit; Exhibit of available 
physical education books. 

12:00—Luncheon——Program in charge of the State League 

Afternoon Session—1 :45—Women’s Gymnasium.—Soccer base. 
ball; Clogging; Aerial darts—participation by the group—discys. 
sion; Stunts for Junior High School Age—demonstration, if Pos- 
sible, junior high school girls—discussion; Basketball coaching— 
participation by the group; Announcements of Convention of 
Central District Association of the American Physical Education 
Association to be held at Omaha, March 21-23, and of the Annual 
Meeting of the State League in Omaha, March 23; Discussion of 
G.A.A. problems; Tea—Miss Lee’s office—4:00—5:00. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
Della Marie Clark 

The North Dakota Health and Physical Education Associa- 
tion officers are as follows: 

President—Della Marie Clark, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women at the University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 

Vice-President—Mr. J. Coleman, State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Hazel Dettman, Agassiz Junior 
High, Fargo, North Dakota. 

The Council members are: Dr. Maysel Williams, Bismarck, 
North Dakota; Fred Spalding, State Teachers College, Valley 
City, North Dakota; John Lynch, Lisbon, North Dakota; P. E, 
Mickelson, Fargo City Schools, Fargo, North Dakota; and Della 
Marie Clark, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

The North Dakota Health and Physical Education Associa- 
tion has this year the largest membership in the history of its 
organization for which we feel very proud. We also have nine- 
teen national members, and hope to raise this number to at least 
thirty before the convention in Omaha. 

Miss Meta Fischer, Central High School, Fargo, North Dakota 
(who is Director of Physical Education for Girls in Central High 
School) was operated upon for appendicitis, and we all wish her 
a speedy recovery. 

Miss Wohl, who formerly was director of the work of the 
Central High School in Fargo, was married at Christmas time. 
Miss Meta Fischer was transferred from Agassiz High to Central 
High. Miss Hazel Dettman was transferred from Woodrow Wil- 
son Elementary School to Agassiz Junior High School. 

Miss Dorothy M. Cole of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College is spending the year studying in England at Oxford. She 
spent her Christmas holidays in Germany visiting various dance 
studios. Miss Helen Ballard is taking full charge of the work at 
the Agricultural College while Miss Cole is away. 
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Aldace Fitzwater 


President—Jessie R. Garrison, Montgomery, Ala. 


President-Elect—Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, 


Texas. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Mary L. Soule, University of Georgia, Athens. 
Secretary — Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for 

Women, Columbus. 


Treasurer—Bennie Strickland, Austin, Texas. 


ALABAMA 


Twenty-eight students of Alabama College have recently re- 
ceived national certificates in girl scouting as the result of a 
short course given on the campus by Miss Elizabeth Junken, Girl 
Scout Executive of the Dixie Region. 

The Alabama Physical Education Association will meet in Bir- 
mingham on March 29, 

Many colleges of the South are looking forward eagerly to 
the first visit of the United States Field Hockey Association Tour- 
ing Team in February. Alabama College, Montevallo, has planned 
the tentative itinerary which includes Newcomb College at New 
Orleans; Mississippi State College for Women at Columbus; Ward- 
Belmont in Nashville; Hollins College in Hollins, Va.; University 
of Georgia at Athens; Florida State College for Women in Talla- 
hassee; Duke University at Durham, N.C.; as well as Alabama 
College at Montevallo. 

Miss Elna Mygdal, Instructor of Dancing at the University of 
Wisconsin, gave three dance recitals during January and early 
February at Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama; Judson 
College, Marion, Alabama; and the University of Georgia in 
Athens, Georgia. 

Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Director of Physical and Health 
Education, made an address on a program of the Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute at LaFayette. The group before which Miss 
Garrison was invited to speak consisted of leaders in the fields 
of physical and health education and home economics as well as 
parents. The subject of her address was “The Necessity of Phys- 
ical and Health Education in Wholesome Living.” 


FLORIDA 

The Physical Education Association of the Florida Education 
Association held its annual meeting in Jacksonville December 3-5, 
1934. Dr. Jesse F. Williams, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was the principal speaker at the opening meeting which 
was in the form of a luncheon. The luncheon was followed by 
demonstrations of work done in different parts of the state. Miss 
Rowena Dishman, of Jacksonville, conducted the demonstration 
which showed what the public schools of Jacksonville are doing 
with rhythms, folk dancing, and natural dancing. Miss Marjorie 
M. Mayer, Instructor of Swimming at Florida State College for 
Women, presented a demonstration in the pool on “Enriching 
the Physical Education Program in Aquatics.” The girls who par- 
_ in this program were students of the Jacksonville high 

ools. 

Several interesting talks were given. Miss Mary Settle, Instruc- 
tor of Physical Education, Florida State College for Women, 
talked on “Extra-Curricular Activities at the Florida High School 
of Tallahassee.” The “Grading System Used by Leon High School” 
was the subject discussed by Miss Essie Geiger and Mr. Danny 
Clark, Instructors of Physical Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Following these talks Miss Dorothy White, Instructor of Phys- 
ical Education, Florida State College for Women, conducted a 
Campfire program with the audience participating. 

The business meeting closed the afternoon program. The offi- 
cers for the year 1935 are: 
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Chairman—Mr. Joe Hall, Tallahassee 

Vice-Chairman—Miss Martha Monroe, Tampa 

Secretary—Mr. Hollis Westfall, Gainesville 

Treasurer—Miss Mary Lou Key, Miami. 

Thursday night the Coaching and Physical Education Staff of 
the University of Florida, Gainesville, sponsored a play jamboree 
at the Mayflower Hotel. The entire membership of the Florida 
Education Association was the guest of the jamboree. 

On Friday Dr. Williams was guest speaker at the luncheon 
and talked on “The Scope of the Health Program.” This was a 
very inspirational talk. Dr. T. Y. Cason gave a most interesting 
talk on “The Part of the Physician in the School Health Pro- 
gram.” 

Miss Jessie Garrison, President of the Southern Physical Edu- 
cation Association, was a guest of the convention. Miss Garrison 
issued an invitation for all members to attend the Southern Con- 
vention which meets in Atlanta, Georgia, in April. 


GEORGIA 


J. D. McCord 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Georgia 
Physical Education, Association, it was decided to hold its regular 
meeting this year jointly with the Southern Association in Atlanta, 

The consensus of opinion was that the teachers preferred to 
come to the Southern meeting and that they would derive a great 
deal more from the varied and interesting program offered here 
at that time. 

The Georgia Association is now busy writing and urging its 
members to be present at this meeting in April. 


KENTUCKY 


The Physical Education Department of the University of Ken- 
tucky is starting on its second year of special classes for women 
physical education major students. Mrs. Robert L. Stout, Profes- 
sor of Physical Education, and Miss Rebecca Averill, Instructor 
of Physical Education, and members of the Men’s Department 
are in charge of the work. 

Mrs. Stout is doing splendid work with small groups in med- 
ical gymnastics. A new class for over- and under-weight girls has 
been opened with the desired results. Food health is discussed, 
not only in these small classes, but in all freshman sections as well. 

The Women’s Athletic Association, under the direction of Miss 
Averill, is having a very successful year. With the aid of Major 
B. E. Brewer, Head of the Military Science Department, a group 
of R.O.T.C. officers are coaching the girls’ rifle team. Athletics 
for mixed groups are a part of the W.A.A. program. Mr. C. W. 
Hackensmith, Intramural Director, is planning a series of Intra- 
mural-WA.A. events. Volleyball, golf, tennis, and badminton will 
be among the activities scheduled for this spring. 

Miss Ernestine Troemmel, Morehead Teachers’ College, More- 
head, Kentucky; Miss Gladys Van Meter, Supervisor, Fayette 
County Schools, and other members of the state committee of the 
Women’s Division, N.A.A.F., held a meeting with Miss Averill, 
the state chairman, on Saturday, January 19, 1935. This was 
an open discussion and was attended by high school supervisors 
in Central Kentucky. Plans were made to gather material for a 
publicity program to spread the ideals of the Women’s Division 
to Kentucky school administrators. 


LOUISIANA 


Mrs. Thelma Kyser 

Louisiana has a Director of Health and Physical Education. 
Mr. Jess Hair, former Director of Intramurals at the Louisiana 
State University, has recently been appointed to this position by 
the State Superintendent of Education, Mr. T. H. Harris. 

Mr. Hair will be reached at the Department of Education 
offices in the State Capitol, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

The appointment of Mr. Hair to this position is a step for- 
ward in Louisiana and we know is the beginning of a new era of 
health and physical education in Louisiana. 

With a state director and a newly organized state association 
many new and interesting things will happen in the state. 

Mr. Hair is at present making a survey of conditions in the 
state preliminary to making plans for a more effective program 
of health and physical education in Louisiana. 

























































































MISSISSIPPI 

Gulf Park College has abolished all point systems in athletics. 

The advanced dance group of the Mississippi State College 
for Women, under the direction of Miss Emma Ody Pohl, Director 
oi the Department of Physical Education, will make a tour through- 
out a section of the state giving a series of dance programs. 

As a part of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
college, Miss Pohl will direct a Masque to be presented during 
commencement. The students and faculty will make up the cast. 
The Masque will depict the history of the College but will be of 
a poetical and artistic nature rather than historic. 

The State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, is in the full swing of 
basketball and hockey. 

Sixty-five girls are out for the basketball teams. There are 
six teams, one for each of the classes and two dormitory teams. 

Thirty-five girls are trying to make one of the two hockey 
intramural teams. 

The class teams are coached by physical education major stu- 
dents. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Women’s Sports Association of High Point College was 
formed last fall. The Association this year is sponsoring the inter- 
class tournaments in volleyball, basketball, baseball, and tennis. 
Tumbling is also a popular sport. 

Miss Sidney Brame is Director of Physical Education for Wom- 
en at High Point College, High Point. 

Miss Grace Hankins, Instructor of Physical Education, Womans 
College, University of North Carolina, will be the Head of the 
Physical Education Department in the summer school. 

Miss Agnes Wayman, Professor of Physical Education, Barnard 
College, was the recent guest of Miss Mary Channing Coleman in 
Greensboro. 

The members of the staff and the professional students in 
physical education benefited greatly by Miss Wayman’s discus- 
sion of various physical education problems during an informal 
meeting. 

Miss Mary Channing Coleman has been kept busy giving ad- 
dresses. On January 30 she spoke before the Northhampton Coun- 
ty Alumnae Association of the Womans College and on February 
9 she was the guest speaker at the meeting of the Cabarrus Coun- 
ty teachers. On January 25 she gave a talk on Sir Walter Scott 
before the Greensboro Woman’s Club. 

The Square Dance Club is a new organization on the campus 
of the Womans College this year. Under the leadership of Miss 
Aldace Fitzwater, faculty head of the club, the members are 
learning to call the famous figures as well as dance the old-time 
way. 

Mr. Eugene E. Garbee, Director of Physical Education, Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College, Boone, N.C., is the author of an 
excellent article entitled ‘Leadership in Physical Education” 
which appeared in a recent issue of North Carolina Education. 

The North Carolina Board of Basketball Officials recently held 
an examination at Catawba College, Salisbury. Before the exam- 
ination, there was a discussion of rules and a short demonstra- 
tion of officiating. Several national and several local ratings were 
conferred. 

Hiking at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina has been reorganized to include all outdoor activities 
not classed as sports. Revised with the objective of offering enjoy- 
ment for those unable to go out for the regular sports practices, 
the new Hikers’ Club is sponsoring activities such as weiner roasts 
and Saturday afternoon hikes. Instruction in fire building, out- 
door cooking, camera craft, and star gazing are some of the plans 
for the outings. Membership is open and points are given for 
participation, if desired. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Isabel M. Chappell 


The officers of the South Carolina Physical Education Asso- 
ciation are: 

President—Isabel Chappell, Hand Junior High School, Colum- 
bia. 
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First Vice-President—Priscilla Shaw, 
Sumter. 

Second Vice-President—Fred Kirchner, Clemson College, 

Secretary-Treasurer—Margaret Hoffman, Wardlaw Junior High 
School, Columbia. 

Executive Committee—Julia Post, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill; T. J. Reames, Parker District High School, Greenville: Car. 
oline Easley, Public School, Greenville. ~~ 

The Executive Committee of the S.C.P.E.A. has set up the 
following definite policies for the work of the Association for 
the year: 

I. Every effort must be made to emphasize the value of an 
adequate program of physical education for the public Schools of 
the state. Both the administrators and the general public must be 
made aware of the immediate need in this respect. The Associa. 
tion members should make every opportunity for dignified, en. 
thusiastic, and intelligent publicity for the work. Certain pro- 
cedures listed below will aid in establishing a favorable attitug 
towards physical education: 

1. A speaker from the field of physical education participating 
on the general program of the South Carolina Education Associa. 
tion, 

2. The fall meeting of the S.C.P.E.A. so designed as to at. 
tract and interest educators, administrators, parents, social and 
service clubs, and reputable professional organizations. 

3. Contact with the above individuals and organizations se 
up through state, district, and county educational meetings, par. 
ent-teacher organizations, service, social, and civic clubs, and by 
radio. 

4. Principals and superintendents are to be encouraged to give 
positive credit for physical education work. Progress in this direc. 
tion will be stimulated by the use of achievement tests and the 
practice of systematic grading in keeping with the so-called major 
subjects. 

5. A movement sponsored favoring a regular class period in 
physical education every day. 

6. More emphasis given to intramural activiiies for every child 
and less to varsity or interscholastic athletics for the few. Trained, 
accredited physical education teachers are best equipped to spon- 
sor such attitudes and ideals. The coach is often not only willing 
but anxious to promote activities for all the boys, rather than 
the few who need it less, but the community and administrative 
emphasis upon “championships” makes any constructive ideas in 
this direction impossible. 

II. The Association must bring to the attention of the general 
public, and the educational authorities, the critical need for safe 
athletic programs, systematic health inspection, and _ periodic 
physical examinations for the normal children, and a carefully 
planned program for the physically handicapped. Suggestions fol- 
low for procedure: 

1. Cooperation with the local, county, and state health units 
is of much value. 

2. Establish intelligent and professional relations with the 
local, county, and state medical associations and ask their advice 
and assistance. 

3. Plan “limited” programs suited to the needs of children 
“excused” from physical education work. Consult the attending 
physician and encourage his thorough understanding of your 
whole program and ideals. Ask him to help you select activities 
for the handicapped child under your direction. Check your re- 
sults with him. 

III. A state syllabus in physical education must be compiled. 
The State Department of Education should be asked to cooperate 
and advise. 

1. Present status of physical education to be determined by 4 
survey in cooperation with school authorities. 

2. Syllabus to be based upon the findings from this survey 
and the local needs. 

3. A definite date will be set for the completion of this syl- 
labus. 

IV. The teacher of physical education must make contacts 
with the community by active participation in the social and 
recreational life. The increased leisure is a direct challenge and @ 
golden opportunity for the physical educator. 


Sumter High School, 
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1. Sponsor adult recreation, tennis, golf, swimming, picnicking, 


hiking, camping, we. ‘ ‘ . ‘ 

2. Participate in community dramatic, musical, literary, and 
legislative organizations. 

3. Set an example in your community for wholesome, health- 
ful recreation. ’ 7 . 

We do not expect to accomplish all of these things in one year 
_or in five years—but if each teacher talks, lives, and supports 
her professional ideals every day, then surely we can banish much 
ignorance and indifference even in one year. Your situation may 
call for emphasis upon one phase of our general program. Follow 
that through and everything will come in time. But it will be 
wise to remember that some real work along these lines will 
shorten our time of waiting considerably. 

Staff members of women’s college departments met at Win- 
throp College for the week-end of November 3, as the guest of 
the Winthrop Physical Education Department. 

The conference was largely social in nature since it was the 
first opportunity to become acquainted both as individuals and 
as a group. 

During the afternoon there was an informal discussion. Prob- 
Jems of interest to the group were presented and much benefit 
was derived. 

This meeting was followed by a tea at which members of the 
group were guests of the Physical Education Club of Winthrop 
College. 

Saturday evening Miss Julia H. Post entertained the group at 
dinner. Dr. and Mrs. Shelton Phelps were also guests at the 
dinner. 

Those who attended the meeting were: Miss Henrietta Brown- 
‘ing and Miss Priscilla Mullen of Converse College; Miss Hazel 
Keith and Miss Grace Posey of Coker College: Miss Ted Tidwell 
of Limestone College; Miss Louise Hodges of Lander College; 
and Miss Frances Hoffman, Miss Lillian Wellner, Miss Jane 
Couch, and Miss Julia H. Post of Winthrop College. 

Last year the S.C. Board of Officials on Women’s Basketball, 
functioning unofficially, according to the regulations of the Na- 
tional Committee, conducted two examinations for officials’ rating, 
one at Winthrop and one at Charleston. This year we are eligible 
for affiliation with the National Committee and expect to work 
accordingly. 

This year the State Board plans to conduct at least three 
examinations. The Board requests that anyone wishing to take 
the examinations and desiring further information, communicate 
with the Secretary. " 

Miss Mary Channing Coleman, Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, and past 
President of the American Physical Education Association, has 
been invited to speak on both the general and sectional programs 
of the South Carolina Education Association at the spring meet- 
ing in Greenville. 

Mr. Tom Gibson, formerly in physical education work in 
South Carolina and President of the South Carolina Education 
Association in 1931-32, has recently been appointed Physical Di- 
rector of Persia. 

Mr. T. O. Beasley, Director of Physical Education for Boys 
at the Columbia High School, 1930-32, is State Educational Ad- 
viser of the C.C.C. camps in Tennessee. 

Mr. James H. Hope, State Superintendent of Schools, and 
Mr. John Kelly, State High School Supervisor, are both much 
interested in the compilation of a state syllabus on physical edu- 
cation. They are cooperating in every way with the Syllabus 
Committee. 


The meeting of the South Carolina Physical Education Asso- 
cation was held at Columbia, December 7-9, 1934. The speakers 
outside the field of physical education were Mr. J. P. Coates, 
Secretary of the State Education Association; Mr. James H. 
Hope, State Superintendent of Schools; Mr. John G. Kelly, State 
High School Supervisor; and Mr. A. C. Flora, Superintendent, 
Columbia Schools. Miss Carolina Easley of the Greenville High 
School gave a talk entitled “The New Leisure—An Opportunity 
for Physical Education.” 
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The South Carolina Physical Education Association has pub- 
lished its first printed bulletin. The editorial staff consists of 
Margaret Hoffman, Nancy Pope, and J. P. Rogers, Editors, and 
Louise Hodges, Priscilla Shaw, Julia Post, Fred Kirchner, Isabel 
Chappell, and William Emery, Contributing Editors. The first 
issue included some interesting news items concerning the physical 
education programs in South Carolina. Miss Priscilla Shaw, Di- 
rector of Physical Education at Sumter, gave a short description 
of the program at the Girls’ High School which includes hockey, 
ring tennis, volleyball, and other games, and some gymnastic 
work. Another interesting phase of her work is the lunchroom 
which conducts lessons in dietetics, tearoom management, and 
other health lessons, with special attention to the under-nourished 
girls. 

Miss Betty Clotworthy, Director of Physical Education in 
Memminger High School, Charleston, described her fall classes 
which were held out-of-doors. Games, relay races, volleyball, 
newcomb, and kickball contests were held. Miss Edith Tobin, 
Director of Physical Education for Girls in Florence High School, 
described her program of relays, games, and tumbling and desig- 
nated as one of her goals the improving of posture and the form- 
ing of habits of cleanliness and responsibility. Miss Nancy Pope, 
Director of Physical Education for Women at the University of 
South Carolina, wrote of the interest that the Women’s Athletic 
Association has shown in recreational activities. Members come 
to the gymnasium at night and play as they choose, from roller 
skating to baseball. Badminton, quoitennis, and paddle tennis 
are in demand. The winter program will feature clog and folk 
dancing, volleyball, basketball, and tumbling. Miss Julia Post, 
Professor of Physical Education at Winthrop, wrote of the health 
examinations and motor tests that are given the entering fresh- 
men. They also receive a thorough course in fundamentals con- 
sisting of a study and analysis in body mechanics and sport 


technique. The three upper classes have an elective program and 


various sport clubs are organized and letters are given according 
to participation in a required number of clubs. Tennis and 
swimming are popular with speedball and horseshoe pitching 
claiming a large following. 


TEXAS 


The following items are excerpts from the News Bulletin pub- 
lished by the Texas State Health and Physical Education Associa- 
tion: 


The Texas State Health and Physical Education Association 
is most fortunate in having Mr. Walter S. Knox as its president 
for 1934-1936. As he enters his term of office he has the high 
esteem of the members of the Association, due to his worth-while 
contributions both as a member, and also, as Vice-President dur- 
ing 1932-34. 


Mr. Knox has had splendid preparation for his profession hav- 
ing completed his undergraduate work at the University of Iowa, 
and his graduate work at the University of Southern California. 
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He is now Assistant Professor of Intramural Athlet 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 


Mr. Knox brings to the Association excellent Qualities 
leadership, namely, a firm belief in the possibilities of the ° 
ciation, a wide knowledge of the needs and conditions in the fie} 
of health and physical education within the state, a sincere ~ 
thusiasm for worth-while accomplishments, and a resourcehy 
willingness to put forth untiring efforts to reach the goals set fi 
the Association. — 


Mr. Lowell N. Douglass, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Baylor University, completed in 1934 an important 
study entitled, “A Professional Physical and Health Education 
Curriculum for Teacher-Training Institutions in Texas” This 
ninety-two-page study was submitted to the University of Wis- 
consin as a thesis for the degree of Master of Philosophy. 


The study consisted of a survey first of twenty-nine teacher. 
training institutions in the state in 1932-33 in regard to curricula 
and professional training of staff members, and secondly, of the 
needs of present curricula in physical and health education jp 
Texas colleges. Upon the basis of this survey, a study of scientific 
theories of curriculum making, a study of the physical and health 
education curriculum in the elementary and secondary schools of 
Texas, and a study of the nature and needs of children, a teacher. 
training curriculum was constructed. 

The development of physical education has been so rapid in 
Texas that the significance and nature of the modern physical 
education program are not well understood by the laity. For that 
reason our Association is promoting, with the cooperation of ou 
colleges, a state-wide program of interpretation. 


Local service clubs, such as the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, 
and Parent-Teacher Associations are receiving letters from our 
Association informing them of the possibility of securing speakers 
on health and physical education from nearby colleges, and re- 
questing them to give a place on their program for such speakers, 


The South Texas Teachers Association held its convention at 
Laredo, February 8. Mr. H. L. Berridge, Director of the Physical 
Education Department, Edinburg Junior College, is Chairman 
of the Health and Physical Education Section of the Association, 
One of the main speakers was Miss Jeanie Pinckney, Chief of the 
Bureau of Nutrition and Health Education at the University of 
Texas. 


Two prominent women in the field of physical education visit- 
ed Texas during Christmas vacation. Miss Alice Belding, Director 
of Physical Education at Vassar College, and Mrs. Helen Frost 
Tombazi, author of the popular clog books, and former instructor 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, were the guests of Miss 
Anna Hiss, Director of Physical Training for Women, University 
of Texas. 

In Houston, Texas, the school physician examines all buildings, 
custodians, and helpers and food handlers. 


Texas was the thirty-fifth state to make laws requiring the 
teaching of physical education in public schools. 
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'1t May Interest You 


to Know--- 


ME of our state associations are producing very excellent 
S bulletins to keep their members informed of State and na- 
tional events and opinions in the field of physical education. 
North Dakota issues such a publication, edited by P. E. Mickel- 
on and Hazel Dettman, with interesting brief articles by leading 
educators and physical educators of the state. And South Caro- 
lina, our very youngest association, also has a bulletin, edited by 
Margaret Hoffman, and containing reports on programs being 
carried on by members, and information about the objectives and 
activities of the state, district and national associations. An 
editorial in this bulletin emphasizes the importance of joining the 
Jocal and national educational and professional organizations, 
“Professional affiliation is no longer a duty; it is a privi- 
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HE South Carolina Association held an excellent week-end 

meeting, December 7-9, at Camp Marion, Columbia. Plenty of 
time was given to social activities and individual conferences, as 
well as to group discussions and the general meetings, which were 
addressed by officials of the State Department of Education, the 
South Carolina Education Association, and leading members of 
the Association. 

a 

HE small booklet Health Through the Ages by C.-E. A. Wins- 
Ties and Grace T. Hallock is just published by the School Health 
Bureau, Welfare Division, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. It is intended to give boys and girls of high school 
age a panorama of man’s search for health. The story begins 
with the medicine men and the magic of the Stone Age and traces 
the methods that man has used to protect his health throughout 
the ages. This booklet is furnished free of charge for use in 
junior and senior high school classes on the basis of ten copies 
to every one hundred pupils. 

There is also a chart, “Light and Shade,” which shows graph- 
ically what a use of the scientific method has been able to ac- 
complish in decreasing superstition and guesswork about the 
causes and treatment of disease. The chart is free on the basis 
of one chart to a classroom. 

+ 2-2 


[*- BROWNE of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has compiled a list of the graduate theses 
written in his department during the last eleven years. It is 
interesting to note that one master’s degree in physical education 
was granted in 1923, 4 in 1924, and an ever increasing number 
since then until, in 1933, 19 degrees were granted. The 132 
completed studies cover a wide variety of topics. 
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HE 31st Annual Penn Interscholastic Swimming Champion- 
ships will be held at the Penn Athletic Club, Philadelphia, 


March 23, at 2 P.M. 
* * x 


HE National Kindergarten Association issues a monthly clip 
sheet containing brief popular articles and editorials for news- 
paper use each week during the month. 
_ * sS 


N NOVEMBER 8, 1934, three thousand public school chil- 
dren of Kansas City gave a program under the direction of 
the Health and Physical Education Department for the meeting 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 
* * * 


f)>*. HAROLD S. DIEHL of the University of Minnesota has 
done some worth-while studies of the measurements of college 
men and women. They are summarized in a reprint from Human 
Biology for September and December, 1933, called “The Heights 
and Weights of American College Men and Women.” 
* + «@ 


Tj? THOSE of our profession who have small sons, daughters, 
or other juvenile relatives in whose physical development they 
are vitally interested, we recommend the articles on “Infant Gym- 
nastics” which have been appearing in the Discobolus, issued by 
the Cincinnati Department of Public Schools, in November, De- 
cember, and January. 
» + ¢ 


= AND FEBIGER, publishers of physical education and 
medical books, are celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the firm with the publication of 
One Hundred and Fifty Years of Publishing which tells the story 
of their progress from the time the young Irish radical, Mathew 
Carey, started a printing business on a capital of $400 lent him 
by La Fayette. Among his early successful publications were 
Weem’s Life of Washington and the American editions of the 
Waverley novels and Dickens’ works. Later heads of the firm, all 
descendants of Mathew Carey, have also been distinguished as 
scholars and in public life. 
i @ + 


HE Women’s Division, N.A.A.F., is planning breakfast meetings 

during the various meetings of the A.P.E.A. in charge of the 
following persons: Omaha, Miss Ruth Diamond, Municipal Uni- 
versity of Omaha; Atlanta, Mrs. Mary L. Soule, University of 
Georgia (for state chairmen and their committees only) ; Milwau- 
kee, M. Florence Lawson, University of Illinois; and Pittsburgh, 
Mrs. Gertrude Duncan, Temple University. 

* * * 


| poo 1934 edition of America’s Young Men, a Who’s Who of 
prominent Americans of forty or younger, includes the names 
of several of the leaders of our profession. We were proud to see 
listed the names of C. W. Davis, Director of Recreation, Berkeley, 
California; Arthur H Steinhaus of George Williams College, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
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The shirt attached to tropic trunks in front 
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arm to point of contact in front at waist 
line. No binding straps attached to trunks 
at back. This type of speed shirt gives free- 
dom of arm movement for any swimming 
stroke. The trunks are short leg, form fit- 
ting, with easy suspensor attached on elastic 
webbing for real fit and comfort. Legs of 
trunks have neat stripe trim down the out- 
side for effect. 


QUALITIES—100% Pure Wool Worsted 
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swim suits ever made. 
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AT THE CONVENTION... 
See These DUDLEY 
MASTERKEYED 
COMBINATION 
LOCKER LOCKS 


See how to avoid that trouble- 
some problem of ‘student lost 
keys—and yet enjoy the ease of 
a } masterkey supervision without 
P-570 sacrifice of safety. 

When locker keys are lost, trouble begins. Confusion, disorder 
and pilfering rule. 

The Dudley Masterkeyed Combination Padlock, P-570, operates 
by combination for the student and in addition, by Masterkey 
for the supervisor. This dual con- 
trol is also available in the built- 
in type of lock, the Dudley S-540. 
Your Dudley masterkey is pri- 
vately registered to your installa- 
tion. It cannot be readily dupli- 
cated except by Dudley upon 
proper authorization. 

Write for folder No. 18 giving 
you more complete information 
about these and other Dudley 
Combination Locks and Padlocks 
suitable for every locker need. S-580 *#=~ 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Sts. Dept. A-12, Chicago, Ill. 
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cation in New York State; Clifford Lee Brownell of 
College; Arthur E. Dome of the New York YMC 
Lloyd and Dr. S. U. Lawton of New York Universit 
Oberteuffer of Ohio State University; Dr. C. V. Langton of On. 
gon Agricultural College; Harry L. Samuel of West Virginia Uni 
versity; Thomas H. Pfaender of New Ulm, Minnesota; ang Ay ; 
R. Spealler of Philadelphia. - 
e * * 
A REQUEST has come to the Association offices for Copies of 
the November, 1929, and June, 1928, American Physica] Ey. 
cation Review and a copy of the index for 1929. Inasmuch as the 
Association’s supply is depleted, 25 cents will be paid for ead 
copy of the above issues of the Review and 10 cents for each copy 
of the 1929 index. Wrap securely and mail to the American Phys. 
ical Education Association, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Mic. 
igan. 
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: * * 
wv pereneye articles of interest to our readers in current issues 
include the following: 

American Journal of Public Health, January—“Poliomy. 
elitis.” Brodie. 

Athletic Journal, February—“Is the Zone Defense Hyrj 
Basketball?” G. E. Keogan. “Intramurals in a Private School” 
B. C. Bacevich. 

Camping Magazine, February—“Organization of the 
Program.” Walker. “The Dance Project in Camp.” Marsh, 

Childhood Education, February—“The Teacher and Health 
Education.” DeWeese. 

Country Gentleman, February—Sunshine in Milk.” Nicholson, 
“‘Dunking’ Isn’t Basketball.” F. C. Allen. 

Educational Method, February—‘Guiding the Emotion) 
Health of School Children.” Stoddard. “Mental Hygiene in the 
School.” Washburne. 

Health Digest, February—‘Periodic Health Examination” 
McCormack. “Keeping Physically Fit.” Crampton. 

Hygeia, February—“Health Education in Arizona.” Doucette 

Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, January—School 
Buildings as Efficient Laboratories for Coordinating Community 
Activities.” Engelhardt. 

Mind and Body, December-January—‘Physical Education in 
Germany.” Hoffa. 

Physical Education, Health and Recreation Digest, February— 
“Military Science and Physical Education in Land-Grant Col 
leges.” Nash. 

Physiotherapy Review, January-February—“Toys, Games, and 
Apparatus for Children with Cerebral Palsy.” Rogers and Thomas, 

Recreation, February—‘Suggestions for Conducting Social 
Games.” Kilander. 

Review of Reviews, February—“Did You Sleep Well?” Laird 

Scholastic Coach, February—‘‘Wisconsin Replies to Professor 
Eastwood.” P. F. Neverman. “What Is Too Much Exercise?” 
Floyd A. Rowe. “The Butterfly Breast Stroke.” J. J. Ferguson. 

School Activities, February—“Competitive Athletics for Girls” 
Smith. 

School Executive, February—‘Facilities for an Activity Pro- 
gram.” Long. 

Sportswoman, February—‘“Re: Badminton.” Strother. “Evolu- 
tion of the Center Throw.” Tapley. 

Survey, February—“Toward Security in Health.” Abbott. 

Travel, February—‘Along Winter Trails in Yellowstone” 
Chapman. 

-- * 
— dates to check on your calendar: 

Youth Week, April 7-May 4. Note especially April 30—Youth 
Day in Entertainment and Athletics, May 1—Youth’s Health Day, 
and May 4—-Youth Day Out-of-Doors. The National Youth Week 
Committee has offices at Room 950, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

National Dance Week, April 28—-May 5, directed by Miss Lucile 
Marsh of the American Dancer Magazine. 

Annual Convention of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, April 29-May 3, Miami, Florida. The theme of the com 
vention will be “Home—The Index to National Life.” 

American Association for Adult Education. Annual meeting, 
May 20-22 in Milwaukee. 
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lara Stocker, whose interesting article on the “Turku 
Physical Education Festival” appeared in the February 
az, has traveled and studied extensively in Finland, and is 
omc giving a series of lectures in the United States on the art, 


— rs, and folklore of this interesting country. 
=) 
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Reassembling the System 


(Continued from Page 9) 

Health departments, recreation centers, and physical 
education should not be eliminated but given larger bud- 
gets to enable them to work more effectively. They will 
need to rebuild their programs to fit all age groups, and 
give all-year services. There is also a need for the phys- 
ical education and the recreation departments to unify 
their efforts and to evolve comprehensive programs that 
work for the maintenance of physical vigour, of mental 
health, and of social development, not only of all age 
groups, but also of all types of personality. 

Generally, physical education is improving but is still 
rather slow in building a program for the benefit of the 
quiet student-type of individual. These are inclined to 
be classed roughly as belonging to a non-social group. 
This is a fault. These people may be able to cooperate 
very satisfactorily with everyone with whom they come 
in contact in their day’s occupations. Their personalities 
are not satisfied without more hours of quiet, of reserve 
away from others; and they are unhappy in crowds. But 
their physical needs are as great as those of their more 
socially inclined fellows. 

It is also in this field of physical education and recrea- 
tion that the chronological age will be a definite factor in 
the classification of individuals. If mixed age groups will 
be found ‘in the study classes and in the arts and indus- 
tries, a decided effort should be made to provide for play- 
time activities, with children especially, associating with 
their own contemporaries for the greatest social satis- 
faction. 


bo last group of studies has not yet been discussed. 
Much of value has been written on character educa- 
tion. Religious education, mostly apart from the schools, 
is also known. It is not necessary to go into these in de- 
tail. But we must recognize the fact that a definite con- 
tinuous system of instruction should aid the individual in 
all adjustments to the better things in life. A child should 
receive as a part of his heritage an acquaintance with the 
ideals that portray the best of the current social ethics. 
A desultory discussion once in a while is not sufficient, 
nor may this be left to incidental learning. Those ideals 
must be developed into a progressive program to be ap- 
plied by teachers and leaders, not merely as so many 
tules to be learned, but also as behavior patterns to be 
acquired. Right thinking based upon a knowledge of 
thought movement through the centuries must somehow 
be made a basic element in such learning. 

Such an educational program, as roughly outlined here, 
would not be impossible of administration and should 
result in a happier and more efficient life for a nation’s 
people. 
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Second Physical Education 
Travel and Study Tour 


GERMANY AUSTRIA FRANCE 
SWITZERLAND BELGIUM CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
AND HUNGARY 


Sailing from New York on 


S. S. ALBERT BALLIN 
JUNE 27 


returning to New York August 29th, on 
S.S. HAMBURG 


Organized and conducted by Mr. and Mrs. J. Kripner, Teachers 
of Physical Education of the Chicago Normal College and 
Lindblom High School, Chicago, Illinois. 


For Travel Details write the above, or 
Educational Service Department 


® fjamburg-American fine Ps 


North German Lloyd 


57 Broadway New York 























PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


il Inter-Session, June 11 to 
June 28 


Main Session, July 1 to Aug. 9 
Post Session, Aug. 12 to Aug 30 


College degrees for students and 
teachers of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletic Coaching 


Seekers of degrees in Health and Phys- 
ical Education find Penn State’s pop- 
ular summer session ideal. Combines 
thorough study with real vacation fun 
in the heart of the Alleghenies. Un- 
usual recreational opportunities. Mod- 
ern gymnasium. Tuition, room and 
board surprisingly low. 


Graduate courses leading to advanced degrees. Undergrad- 
uate courses leading to baccalaureate degree. Special 
courses in athletic coaching for men and women. Nation- 
ally-known coaching staff. 


For catalog address 
Director of Summer Sessions 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania 
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Summer in Denmark 





The School of Physical Education and Hygiene of 
Russell Sage College announces its seventh Ameri- 
can Course for students and teachers of Physical 
Education in the Fundamental Gymnastics of Niels 
Bukh. 


A Six Weeks Summer Course 
to be given at 








The Gymnastic People’s College 


in Ollerup, Denmark 
July 8 to August 18, 1935 


Departure from New York June 22, 1935, by S.S. 
Frederik VIII, Scandinavian-American Line. Re- 
turn, by same steamship leaving Copenhagen 
August 23rd and arriving in New York September 
2nd. Cost of entire course $395.00. 















Write for circular regarding the course to 


Miss Helen McKinstry 
Russell Sage College 
Troy, New York 
















































DID YOU KNOW-- 


that you can order your theatrical mater- 

ials from us for less, actually less than you can 

buy them in department stores? Compare them 
with our price list! 


And Furthermore-- 


for truly unusual fabrics—fabrics that will 
make your closing production outstanding—our 
1935 line* is unexcelled! 


Smart Materials 
Prompt Service 





This year we are equipped to meet your every 
costume material need. 


Associated Fabrics Corp. 
723 Seventh Ave. New York, N. Y. 


*Write for our Costume Material Guide—sent free on 
request. 
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Philosophy of a Fencing Master 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Slow Down.—Often someone tells me: “The Eur 
people are too slow, aren’t they?” I do not believe this 
is wholly true. I am quite sure, however, that here We 
go too fast to live most successfully in terms of hapri- 
ness. We should reserve some time to relax and think 

Learn How to Think Properly—By keeping young in 
spirit and fit with outdoor exercise, we can add to our 
appreciation of life. 

Learn How to Relax and Rest.—We should learn to do 
this not only in the physical sense but also in the ment, 
sense. Sufficient sleep with fresh air, a wise use of leisure 
time, and plenty of wholesome exercise will r 
your rundown batteries and furnish you with new vigor 
and vitality. 

Learn How and What to Eat.—We should approach the 
subject of food and diet with an open mind. Extrem 
fatigue often has no other cause than a deficient elimina. 
tion. We should study the best authorities on this matte 
so important to our best interests. 

Be Cheerful.—This is a quality that contributes much 
to our own happiness and success and to the happineg 
and success of all who come in contact with us. 

Keep Calm and Persevere.—Before courage and deter. 
mination difficulties disappear. Battles are won by cou. 
age. This is a quality that brings the highest measur 
of success to mankind. Right here I should like to quote 
a poem by Edgar Guest in which he expresses the idea 
I should like to make clear. He writes: 

You can do as much as you think you can, 
But you'll never accomplish more; 

If you’re afraid of yourself, young man, 
There’s little for you in store, 

For failure comes from the inside first, 
It’s there if we only knew it, 


And you can win, though you face the worst, 
If you feel that you’re going to do it. 


In conclusion, in my role of a fencing master I hope 
my readers will overlook my natural enthusiasm if I add 
a last point—Take up fencing. 

Take up any good healthy exercise that is suited to 
your age, capabilities, and interests. Fencing will cover 
these qualifications for any age. If, however, good books 
on fencing can help the pupil in relative measure, they 
can never replace the practical teaching of an instructor 
or prepare the pupil for the exigencies of the “assaut.’ 

The qualities to be developed in a fencer are: preci- 
sion, speed, capacity to resist; the judgment, @ propos, 
and will. Precision and speed are the characteristics of 
a good mechanism and they are more easily acquired if 
the instructor follows a reasonable progression, carefully 
measuring the difficulties, the quickness of execution, and 
the skill of his pupil. The capacity to resist must also 
result from methodical training. Judgment discerns the 
correct tactics at any moment and the a propos is the 
faculty to execute at the opportune time a well prepared 
thrust. Will, however, is the essential quality of a fencer. 
The mechanism is of value only by the will which makes 
it work. It is not sufficient to know how to win but one 
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ust have the determination to win; and its ability to 
2 this determination makes fencing an exercise ex- 


can . 
cma for the education of character and will. 





The Place of Safety Education 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Associations, boy scouts and girl scouts, insurance com- 
panies, and safety councils—all of these and many other 
organizations are vitally interested in safety and ready 
to cooperate with schools in their work. 
The Importance of Accident Prevention in 
Physical Education Activities 


Research studies that have been conducted by Dr. 
Frank S. Lloyd|| in the secondary school field, and his 
associates, Floyd Eastwood on the college level, Hubert 
Brown in elementary schools, and Charles Cranford in 
playground activities, reveal the fact that accidents are 
a far more important factor in school and college phys- 
ical education than we might expect. Not only do acci- 
dents in the gymnasium and athletic activities in the 
average school cause a large percentage of total acci- 
dents but they also cause a significant loss of time to the 
injured students. For example, while we are well aware 
that there has been a steady reduction of football fatal- 
ities in the last four years—a reduction from forty-five 
to twenty-six—there are still a very large number of in- 
juries, many of which are preventable. Many of you 
know how much our high school and college football 
teams are crippled because of high accident records. It 
is significant to us that the reduction in football fatal- 
ities has been most marked in the colleges. High school 
deaths have increased during the last two years. 

A brief summary of the recommendations of these 
researches can be given as follows: 

1. A large number of the common gymnasium and 
athletic injuries are preventable. 

2. Many are caused by the improper supervision of 
the sport itself through lack of trained leaders. Better 
supervision will prevent many accidents. 

3. Others are caused by improper physical conditions 
—poor playing field, slippery floor surfaces, improper 
surroundings. Many of these features are within our 
control. 

4. Improper equipment and inadequate first aid also 
contribute to the severity of accidents. 

5. Physical examinations are essential to the safety 
of all physical education activities. 

6. Proper conditioning of players is important in com- 
petitive sports. The high accident ratio of high school 
football may be partly explained by lack of proper con- 
ditioning. 

7, Many gymnasium accidents may be prevented by 
a well-trained leaders’ corps. 

8. Teaching the rules of the game and a sound inter- 
pretation of rules by competent officials tends to reduce 
athletic accidents. (Continued on next page.) 





|| Frank S. Lloyd, Safety in Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools, New York University. 
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Those of us who are physical educators can q 
to reduce accidents by applying some of these 
suggestions that these research studies have proven 
while. 


In conclusion some facts should be emphasized. 

First —The principal reason why so many agencies 
outside the school have been doing child safety work jg 
because they recognize the acuteness of the need, 


Second.—Organizing and administering the safe 
program is a function of the schools themselves and 
logically be allocated to the health and physical educa. 
tion department. 


Third.—A complete safety program carried on through 
the various activities of the schools from kindergarten 
through the high school will definitely result in a redyo. 
tion of preventable accidents. 

Fourth—Accidents are a real menace to the health, 
happiness, and success of our children. Education ang 
various safeguards will help reduce these accidents, 

Actuaries tell us that if present records are continued, 
one person out of three may be expected to be killed o 
injured during his life in an automobile accident. This 
is indeed an unfortunate picture and should be a chal. 
lenge to all agencies that are interested in greater safety 
on the street and highways of the nation. 
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Dramatic Activities 


(Continued from Page 15) 


of the children, Margaret Pryor, who played the part of 
the Cat, and Pearl Frick, the clever little acrobatic 
dancer, who was the Leap Frog, were interviewed for 
professional engagements. 

The Recreation Department has received numerow 
requests to continue children’s plays, but owing to the 
conflict with their school work these requests have had 
to be declined until next vacation. 

For Bluebird, which is a children’s play with a cast 
of about eighty, several S.E.R.A. workers, particularly 
Frances Doble, Wilma Young, Ruth Winder, Sallie 
Pease, were .assigned to assist in various tasks in the 
production. Mrs. Jean Kogan, accompanist, deserves a 
great deal of credit for her skill and devotion, which 
were great assets in the final success of the performances. 

All activities of the Berkeley Community Players 
sponsored by the Berkeley Recreation Department are 
under the direct supervision of the Department through 
its Superintendent. The Department is fortunate in 
having such an ideal setting for its outdoor productions. 
The outdoor theater in its attractive natural surround- 
ings is an inspiration for the participants and a place 
of quietude and charm for the friends who come to 
witness the productions. Many visitors from out of the 
city have found interest and enjoyment in seeing this 
natural amphitheater, particularly at times when otf 
productions were being played. An idea of its appealing 
beauty is gained from the accompanying pictures which 
show scenes from some of last summer’s plays. 
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An All-Round Championship 


(Continued on Page 48) 


omen 
° ot tests Nos. 10, 11, and 12 for women are the same as those 


i for men. 
described V. BASEBALL TEsTS 


” — Batting —Hit five fly balls. Record the yardage ac- 
cording to where the ball first strikes the ground, then add total 
rdage for five balls for score. Use hard baseball. 

14, Fielding —Stand on thirty-five-foot line and throw ball to 
end wall, fielding ball on the rebound behind thirty-five-foot line, 
and throwing to wall; continue for thirty seconds. Record the 
number of times ball strikes the wall. 

15, Accuracy Throw.—Pitch five balls at target. Record score 
according to area of target. Distance from starting line to target— 
sixty feet. 

B. Women 
Baseball tests 13, 14, and 15 for women are same as those for 


men except that in No. 13 a twelve-inch ball is used; in No. 14 a 
twelve-inch ball is used and the starting line is twenty-five feet 
from the wall; in No. 15 use twelve-inch ball—pitch underhand— 
distance thirty feet. 


VI. Gymwnastic TEstTs 


ya 


A. Men 
16. Parallel Bars—Execute one combination of exercises on 


the parallel bars to be judged according to difficulty, form, and 
continuity. Performer may have two trials on some exercises if de- 
sired, highest score recorded counting. 

17. High Horizontal Bar—Execute one combination of exer- 
cises on the high bar to be judged as above. 

18. Tumbling —Execute one combination of tumbling exer- 
cises, to be judged as above. 
B. Women 

Tumbling —(Women only) Each participant executes three 
single exercises on mats. The exercises will be judged according to 
dificulty and form. Continuous repetitions of some single exercise 
is considered more difficult than doing the exercise once, e.g., a 
series of forward rolls is more difficult than a single forward roll. 
A series of such exercises is considered one exercise. 


VII. Swruminc TEsts 
A. Men 

19, Forty-Yard Free Style—Score according to time. 

20. Life-Saving Test —Rubber brick at twenty-foot line. Stand 
on Jedge in deep water, push off, and swim to center; do a surface 
dive and recover the brick; carry brick on hip to the shallow end; 
use the side stroke for at least twenty-five feet while carrying 
brick, Score according to time. 

21. Fancy Diving—Execute two dives. Dives to be judged 
according to regulation scoring system for competitive diving. 

B. Women 

Swimming tests Nos. 17, 18, and 19 for women are the same 
as Nos 19, 20, and 21 for men, except that a twenty-yard free- 
style swim is used instead of forty yards. 


VIII. Track anp Fretp Tests 

A. Men 

22. 220-Yard Dash.—Score according to time. 

23. Running Broad Jump.—Score according to distance meas- 
ured in feet and inches. Three jumps; best one counts. 

24. Shot Put—Score according to distance measured in feet 
and inches. Three trials; best one counts. 
B. Women 

Track and field tests Nos. 20, 21, and 22 for women are same 
as Nos. 22, 23, and 24 for men, with following exceptions: 

20. Fifty-yard dash—one time trial. 

21. Same as event No. 23 for men. 

22. Baseball throw for distance. Measured according to dis- 
tance in feet and inches. Three trials. Best one counts. Measure- 
ment made from start to where ball first strikes ground. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Buy Only Gym Mats Filled With 


OZITE GYM FELT 


Guaranteed Free from 
Broken Needles 


OZITE Gym Felt is 
made from 100% pure 
hair. It is made by the 
felted process. It is 
NOT needled —and is 
therefore absolutely 
FREE FROM BRO- 
KEN NEEDLES. Look 
for the OZITE label. 
It is your guarantee of 
safety and utmost qual- 
ity. 


American Hair & 


Felt Co. 


Merchandise Mart 


Chicago, II. 





Your Dealer Can 
Supply You 

There is a dealer near 
you who specializes in 
Gym Mats filled with 
Genuine OZITE Gym 
Felt. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write 
us for the name and ad- 
dress of a dealer who 
specializes in Gym 
Mats filled with OZITE 
Gym Felt. 











Baseball 


Basketball 


La Crosse Football 


ROBABLY the commonest of ath- 
letic injuries in baseball, basketball, 
football and la crosse, are muscle tears 
and bruises, which occur, most often, in 


the thigh. 


First-aid measures include the appli- 


cation of Antiphlogistine and a pressure 
bandage. These give good support and 
the Antiphlogistine, in addition, helps to 
ease the pain, promote the absorption 
of the extravasations and favor the heal- 
ing process. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


163 Varick St. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 


New York 



























































































































































“BETTER HEALTH 


@ OUR MAGAZINE selects and briefly condenses 
interesting articles on health, hygiene and happy living 
from magazines all over the world. 


@ This service comes to you twelve months a year for the 
subscription price of $3.00. 


q] Better a Subscription NOW--than a Prescription LATER! 
HEALTH DIGEST 


139 East 36TH ST. © Health Diges,N.Y¥.c. New York City 
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Wellesley College 


Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 








Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 


A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M. S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and 
Physical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B. A. Degree 
A five-year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B.A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M.S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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IX. Foorsart Tests 
(Men Only) 
25. Punt for Distance——Score according to distance 


by yards and feet, from start to point where ball Pity touches 
ground. 

26. Pass for Distance—Throw a football for distance: meas, 
ured as for punt. . 


27. Pass for Accuracy—Throw five footballs at ta 

according to values of areas on target. Distance twen 
X. Hanpsaty Tests 
(Men Only) 

28. Speed Strokes.—Stand in service zone and hit ball to front 
wall so it will rebound beyond the service line, then play it to the 
front wall by use of either hand on volleys, or half-volleys, or by 
use of full-arm, overhand, or wrist-snap strokes. Continue for 
twenty seconds, recording number of times ball strikes wal] after 
being played from behind the service line. 

29. Back Wall Return—Stand three feet from the corner of 
the back and side walls. Toss ball to back wall and by use gf 
right hand full-arm stroke play ball to front wall. Score according 
to value of areas for right hand play. Record score for five balk, 

30. Service.—Stand in either right or left half of service zon. 
Serve five balls to opposite back half of court. The service may 
strike floor directly or go to side wall thence to area. It must be, 
legal service. Score according to value of area of court where ball 
strikes the floor. 

Rules Governing the Conduct and Scoring of All-Round Championship 

1. Participants are expected to provide their own equipment 
for the golf and tennis tests. e 

2. Tests may be taken only at hours and dates scheduled, 

3. In scoring the all-round championship, the rank order 
method will be used for each test: this gives equal weight to every 
test in the series. Participants are expected to take part in all of 
the tests, i.e., men—thirty tests; women—twenty-two tests; how- 
ever, if any individual fails to take part in a test he or she is 
auomatically given the lowest ranking for that particular test, 
thus the final ranking will be an average of thirty tests for men 
and twenty-two for women. 

4. The committee will adjust the schedule of tests if inclement 
weather makes this necessary. 

5. All entries must be in by the first day of the championship, 

The daily schedule of women’s events is as follows: 

Tues., May 22—Tests 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Thurs., May 24—Tests 20, 21, 22, 11, 12 

Tues., May 29—Tests 10, 13, 7, 8, 9 

Thurs., May 31—Tests 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 
The daily schedule of men’s events is as follows: 

Mon., May 21—Tests 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 28, 29, 30 

Wed., May 23—Tests 22, 23, 24, 11, 12 

Fri., May 25—Tests 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 

Mon., May 28—Tests 10, 13, 7, 8, 9 

Fri., June 1—Tests 25, 26, 27, 14, 15 


Tget, Score 
ty yards, 





Integration in Health Education 


(Continued from Page 26) 

One period each week will be set aside for audience 
reading, in order that the pupils may enjoy the stories 
upon proper foods to be found in the library shelf books. 
We organized a reading club so that each pupil interested 
could read the story of his choice to the group. The 
pupils searched carefully through the library books for 
stories relating to the subject of proper foods. Their 
findings, each book and page, are listed in the bibliog- 
raphy which you will find following this brief discussion. 


| pew courses of study offer a wealth of material from 
which to choose. I have enjoyed the research and the 
pupil response of satisfaction has amply repaid for the 
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tra work. In this same connection, may I add that 
pr attempt at integrating in these subjects of the cur- 


riculum is very similar to what all of us have been doing 
reviously in units. However, since we have been using 
the term “integration,” I have been more conscious of 
correlating in each different subject that is taught. 

To my way of thinking, no type of teaching surpasses 
integration in its ability to stimulate interest in all sub- 


‘ects, This type of teaching is especially worth while, too, 


es of the rich and varied background that it affords 


in reading. Moreover, reading readiness, one of the de- 
sirable outcomes of integration, utilizes the laws of learn- 
ing to such a marked degree that the result is one of 
happiness, correct attitudes, accomplishment, and at- 


tainment for the pupil. 


Proper Foods Bibliography 


Social Studies 
How the Milk Came to Bobby. New York: Graded Press. 
Stories for Reproduction 
Training in School, Dansdill 
The Wake Up Story, p. 142 
Mrs. Stomach Ache, p. 117 
The Boy and His Pets, p. 111 
Chubby Children and How to Grow Them, p. 113 
Health 
Poems : 
My Health Habits, Book I, pp. 43, 53, 54, 75, 76, 91, 148, 149 
Poetry Book I, p. 49 
When We Were Very Young, pp. 55-59 
Stories for Class Discussion 
Health Habits Book I. pp. 44 to 49, 49-50, 51-52, 54 to 57- 
58, 68 to 77, 127-132 
Health Habits Book II, pp. 55 to 57, 58 to 60, 61 to 68-69 to 
71, 72 to 74, 80 to 88, 94 to 99, 100 to 109 
The Little Road, pp. 39 to 42 
Physical Education 
Story Plays 
In the Orchard—Syllabus 
Visit to the Farm—Syllabus 
Going to the Woods—Syllabus 
Rhythms 
Records—V18253B, V18840A, V18548A, V19882B 
Reading 
Child Library Read Book I, pp. 110 to 115, 123 to 130 
Child Story Primer, pp. 29, 34, 40, 63, 73 to 77 
Peter and Peggy, pp. 32, 33, 36 to 38, 58, 59, 60 to 62 
Edson-Lang Book I, p. 53 
Bolenius Primer, pp. 31, 32, 44 to 51 
Pennies and Plans, pp. 96 to 98, 102 to 109 
Thought Test Reader, p. 89 
Billy Boy’s Book, pp. 10, 11 
Toots in School, pp. 48-49 
Mother Goose Way, all 
Field Martin Primer, p. 66 
Dutch Twins, pp. 52, 69 
Good Times on the Farm, pp. 36 to 42, 60 
Music 
Songs 
Music Hour Book I 
Animal Crackers, p. 9 
The Cupboard, p. 9 
The Farmer, p. 110 
The Friendly Cow, p. 141 
Hallock 
Milk Song, p. 152 
Progressive Book I 
Gingerbread Man, p. 113 
Mooley Cow, p. 58 
Appreciation 
Records: V19881, V18253, V20162 
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NEWER WAYS 
FOR NEWER 
TIMES 


MILLS 
COLLEGE — 


Summer 
Session 
of 


Modern Dance 
and Sports 


June 24 to August 3, 1935 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


Graduate and undergraduate courses for credit on a 
vacation campus 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTORS FOR 1935 


Hanya Holm 
Director of the New York Wigman School. “Modern Dance” and 
“Use of Percussion Instruments.” 
Henry Cowell 
American composer and president of the New Music Society. 
“Rhythm As Applied to Music and the Dance.” (A course 
especially adapted to the needs of dance teachers and ac- 
companists.) 
Hilda Kozman 
Author of Character Dances for School Programs and Short Plays 
and Pantomimes for School Choral Classes and Glee Clubs. 
“Tap, Character, and Clog’; “Creating the School Pageant’’; 
“Methods of Teaching Physical Education to Mixed Groups 
of Boys and Girls in High School.” 
Margaret Jewell 
Instructor of Physical Education, San Jose State Teachers College. 
“Dance as a Means of Postural Correction’; “Methods and 
Materials in High School Dance.” 
Rosalind Cassidy 
Author of The New Physical Education. “Seminar in Physical 
Education.” “Courses in Camp Leadership.” 
Edith Lindsay 
Instructor of Physical Education, Mills College. “‘Health Educa- 
tion in the Secondary School’; “Archery.” 
Margaret Fitch 
Instructor, Oakland Technical High School. “Tennis; “Swim- 
ming’’; “‘Athletic Activities for the High School Girl.” 
Cornelia Cress 
Instructor in Equitation, Mills College. 
Bob Clark 
Professional golf instructor. 
For information, address: Miss Rosalind Cassidy, 
Mills College P. O., California 























The New Winslow Health and Physiology 
Lantern Slides 


will increase the effectiveness of your teaching efforts. 
Write for circular S7 illustrating and pricing 
these slides. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 








5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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BACK COPIES WANTED 


The Association will pay twenty-five cents per copy in good 
condition for each of the following JourNAts or HEALTH AND 
PuysicaL Epucation: October 1930, and January 1931. 

The Association also needs copies in good condition of the 
March, 1930, Research Quarterly for which seventy-five cents 
each will be paid. 

Wrap securely and mail to the American Physical Education 
Association, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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SUMMER 
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SIX WEEKS - 72 HOURS NEW YORK 
WIGMAN 
PEE, $05 SCHOOL 
OF THE DANCE 








113 W. 57 STREET 
NEW YORK . Ci7-508! 


SHORT COURSES 


JUNE -. - - AUGUST 








FREE DANCE CATALOG 


Send for my free catalog of 80 ORIGINAL 
Dance descriptions for school and professional 
stage work. 





Billy Truehart Studios 


5308 Almeda Road 
Houston, Texas 














ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Physical Education 


Four-year courses leading to the Bachelor 
of Science degree. Co-educational. Dormi- 
tories for girls. Intercollegiate competition. 
Camp. 


SUMMER SESSION begins June 25 
Catalog on Request 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


120 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 



































CAMP REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR HIGHEST GRADE GENTILE ADIRONDACK CAMP 
FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 FOR GIRLS 
ALL INCLUSIVE RATES $150 TO $200 ACCORDING TO AGE 
SALARY AND 20% COMMISSION 
Apply fully, estimating possible number of campers procurable 














Camp, care of Journal Agency 229 Front St., New York City 
Ki TEACHERS AGENCY 
CHICAGO Our Service Is Nationwide 
Coaching, Athletics, Physical Education, 
Health Education, Physiotherapy 


College, Public School, and Private School Divisions. Men’s Depart- 
ment under direction of experienced coach. Women’s Department 
under supervision of experienced Director of Physical Education. Both 
managers have had years of experience in teacher placement work. 


Write for information. Address: 838 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Physical Education Goes Hollywood 


(Continued from Page 19) 








group will stimulate almost any activity; and these Dic. 
tures need not be discarded when they have served your 
purpose. They may be used over and over again and 
dressed up with appropriate titles which are easy to make 
or reasonably priced, and by cutting and splicing, a story 
perhaps crude but nevertheless interesting, may be 
worked out to be shown to the student body, What 
better means can we use to get pupils interested in a sport 
or enthusiastic over a team? 





















Movres are. adaptable to the instruction of the 
masses. The eye is probably the best trained of 
our senses and retention is usually longer from a “seeing” 
experience than from a “hearing” experience. Scientists 
go so far as to claim that 83 per cent of all impressions 
come through the eye and that the eye is the shorteg 
route to the mind. Of course, an actual demonstration 
is a “seeing” experience but may sometimes cause cop. 
fusion. Witness a recent basketball rules interpretation 
meeting where a general discussion followed the explana. 
tion of the new rules. Several coaches took part in the 
discussion bringing up actual play situations with demon. 
strations. Much time was lost in trying to set up these 
situations which were clear in the coaches’ minds but 
hard to explain and so many of the spectators were left 
wondering what it was all about due either to their in- 
ability to see the performance or to understand the play 
in question. It followed as a result that people grouped 
themselves for their own discussion and this general con- 
fusion in turn added to the difficulties of the demon- 
strators. Think how much more valuable it would have 
been for each person to sit comfortably and view with 
ease these same situations on the movie screen, stopping 
the film now and then for discussion. It is true that this 
latter method would have taken time and money to pre- 
pare but it would be the time of only 3 or 4 persons 
against that of 150 or more and the slight expense would 
have been justified in the knowledge gained by the group 
who would in turn benefit the organization through better 
and more uniform methods of officiating. 





ITH these meager facts before us the dangers in 

using the film as a means of instruction must be 
considered. Pictures cannot be selected at random. Their 
value as entertainment or mere emotional stimuli should 
not be considered but they should be selected purely for 
their educational value taking into consideration the age 
level of the pupils. The teacher who shows a picture 
without any method of supplementary instruction ot 
actual practice if necessary is merely wasting time. In 
the process of learning, the teacher is merely the starting 
point. Any methods he may use are only aids to instruc 
tion. The actual learning begins when the pupil starts 
practicing for himself. We read about the large galleries 
which follow our golf luminaries around the links and 
our tennis aces from court to court but any information 
received in this manner is entirely lost unless the spectator 
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ractices to exercise the neuron connections in his own 
re system. Many instructors forget the value of 
discussion on the part of the pupils. Activities in the 
sium should not be given purely for the physical 
exercise obtained. They should be supplemented by var- 
ious aids such as the motion picture and followed by dis- 
cussions in which the pupil has a chance to express his 
own personality. 
Education is largely a matter of experience and since 
rience is gained through the senses and it has been 
proved that the eye is the most observant and the most 
retentive of our senses, it follows that the seeing experi- 
ence gained in viewing a properly selected film presented 
in the correct manner is a step for better education. 





Health Teaching of Posture 


(Continued from Page 51) 


0 PHYSICAL education falls the task of correlation 
Te posture teaching gleaned in other subjects with 
practical application. Application in skills has already 
been mentioned. Other means of posture emphasis have 
been used; such as, a direct appeal to the growing ideal- 
ism of this age group. A few of the methods are the 
following: 

1. Talks on posture. 

a) Appearance. 

b) Success. 

2. Fashion shows. 
Shoe exhibits. 
Posters. 

Posture contributing to physical education grade. 
. Posture contributing to points on a sports award. 

The talks may be given in assembly or in physical 
education classes or under the direction of the girls’ ath- 
letic association. ‘Talks in class reach a larger number 
of girls and have the advantage of being more personal 
and intimate than when given to a large assembly group. 
The posture grade whether part of the physical education 
grade or for athletic points leads to difficulties. Posture 
grading is usually dependent on the subjective judgment 
of the instructor and is arrived at in most cases by com- 
parison with a standard scale or by comparisons within 
the group. Such judgment is bound to be faulty since it 
does not consider minor structural defects or differences 
in types and builds. Body efficiency of a group is much 
more a grade of the teacher than of the child. 

Physical education’s direct responsibility in the mat- 
ter of posture may be classified under the following ob- 
jectives: 

1. To establish a well balanced and efficiently operat- 
ing body by the reduction of faulty mechanics of move- 
ment. 

2. To correct or remove the causes of faulty posture 
through education or through the appeal to proper au- 
thorities. 

3. To inform students as to the causes of poor pos- 
ture patterns, and as to the means for their correction or 
adjustment. 


c) Health. 
d) Efficiency. 


AAP 
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Narragansett Leads 


When it comes to equipping a gymnasium, or even buying a 
single piece of apparatus, physical directors the country over 
turn to Narragansett Machine Company for guidance in the selec- 
tion. For more than 50 years educational institutions have bene- 
fited from the experience of Narragansett’s service. Difficult 
installations of basketball backstops are every day problems. 

Business conditions do not lower the quality or workmanship of 
Narragansett Gymnasium Mats, Apparatus, Steel Lockers, Shelv- 
ing, or Cabinets. 


Narragansett Machine Co. 


100 Esten Ave. 202 East 44th St. 
Pawtucket, R. I. New York City 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


SUMMER SESSION, 1935 
First Term: June 17—July 20 
Second Term: July 22—August 23 


Regular courses leading to A.B., B.S. in Education, and 

M.A. degrees. Complete program of health and physical 

education courses for men and women arranged to meet 
major and minor requirements for teaching. 


Modern Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Field House, 
Athletic Field 


For Bulletin, address 
H. J. ArNnotp, Director Summer Session 


Wittenberg College Springfield, Ohio 























935 DANCE TOUR «. 


MARY WIGMAN CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of the DANCE in DRESDEN, Germany 


Tour leaves New York’ includes round trip fare 

City June 20 on SS (steamer 3rd class, train 

New York with 4 weeks 2nd class), room, meals, 

(July) in Dresden. Price tuition for 64 lessons. 
All inclusive 


For All Information and Reservations write 


VIRGINIA STEWART 


American Business Representative of Wigman Central School 
1400 S. Santa Anita Dr., Arcadia, California 























Niels Bukh’s methods applied to boys and young 
men. With and without apparatus. Pocket size. 
P. 123. Freely illustrated. 


“Primary Gymnasties for Boys”’’ 
By R. PEDERSEN and A. ANDREASSEN 


1 00 Mailed P. E. Publications, 
$ e Free 54 Mitre Road, Glasgow, W. 4 


X A fully detailed methodology with scheme of work. 





Physical Education Summer Camp for Women 
85 Miles from Hollywood, Calif., on 250-Acre Mountain Ranch 
June 15 to September 1, 1935—$150, everything included 
Corrective Postural Work—Medical Gymnastics—General 
Athletics—Basketball—Volley Ball—Field Hockey—Soccer 

—Equestrian Sports—Polo. 

College Credit Course in Anatomy, Physiology, under supervision of 
DOCTOR M. DIKKERS, PH.D. 

Formerly Physical Education Director, Montreux, Switzerland, and Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology at Loyola University, Los Angeles, California. 
At present Head of Department of Anatomy and Physiology at Immaculate 
Heart College, Hollywood, California. 
For information address DOCTOR M. DIKKERS, Ph.D. 


1844 Redondo Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
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Course Limited to Twenty-five Selected Women 
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PHYSIOTHERAPY 


Nine months, beginning Sept. 16, 1935, or 
Jan. 2, 1936, at the Harvard Medical School, 
Children’s Hospital and Allied Institutions. 


An intensive nine months’ course by Miss Janet B. Merrill, 
Director of the Physiotherapy Department, and the Ortho- 
pedic Staff, Children’s Hospital, Boston. For women. physical 
education teachers who wish to specialize in physiotherapy. 


Fee, $150 


For information write Assistant Dean, 
Courses for Graduates, 


Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 































GRAND RAPIDS 


TERRELL 


STEEL LOCKERS 


PRACTICAL - POPULAR - ECONOMICAL 
BUILT TO WITHSTAND HARD USE 


Complete Equipment for the Locker-room 
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The Problem of Body Mechanics 


(Continued from Page 12) 

carefully avoided. The rdle of the school physician ist 
encourage and approve good body mechanics and to Point 
out and correct errors of body mechanics, particularly g 
the time of examination of children individually, pj 

of large size United States Department of Labor Posture 
standards posters in the physician’s office has been found 
stimulating. 





\W/ HILE the measures discussed above will probably 
serve a preventive or remedial purpose for the my. 
jority of children, there remain those requiring speci 
attention. Whether or not this special attention can 
given at schools depends largely on available personng 
space, and funds. At Yale*® the Mensendieck system ti 
training (with emphasis on the use of mirrors) is sg 
with eminent success by the physical education depar. 
ment for cases of markedly faulty posture. With ip. 
provement in lateral posture, scoliosis and unequal shou. 
der level tend to be corrected concomitantly. Some case 
may, however, require the attention of an orthopedist 
Perhaps the only other defect of body mechanics warrant. 
ing consideration is flat feet. Although marked cage 
should, no doubt, be under an orthopedist’s care, mild 
cases can probably be benefited greatly by simple fog 
exercises. 

Splendid cooperation between the physical education 
staff and Dr. Edward L. Compere and sincere support of 
the school authorities have made possible the institution 
of definite measures (mostly preventive in nature) for 
combatting the prevalence of faulty body mechanics 
among University of Chicago Laboratory School chil- 
dren; and further work is being planned. Details of the 
measures are beyond the scope of this paper and might 
furnish the basis for a publication from the Department 
of Physical Education. 












Oy  peerageid physical education without attention to 
body mechanics cannot be relied upon to promote 
good body mechanics. In view of the desirability of good 
body mechanics and in view of the prospect that it may | 
be attained and maintained without marked alteration of 
modern physical education its promotion deserves earnest 
support. 


The reading of this paper and suggestions offered by Dr. E. L 
Compere, Assistant Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, University 
of Chicago Clinics, and by Dr. F. W. Schlutz, Professor and 
Chairman, Department of Pediatrics, University of Chicago 
Clinics, are gratefully acknowledged. 
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Grading Tennis Beginners 
(Continued from Page 25) 


. may stroke the ball before or after it has bounced as 
she wishes. 
8. To make a good drive the player 
. should be facing the net. 
. should be side to the net. 
. may be either facing the net or side to the net. 
9, A volley is 
. . . the hitting the ball back and forth over the net after 
the service before a point is determined. 
. a stroke in which the ball is hit after it has bounced. 
. a stroke in which the ball makes a high arc in going 
over the net. 
. a stroke in which the ball is hit before it has bounced 
or touched the ground. 
10. The girl serving makes a foot-fault 
. when she steps over the baseline before served ball 
crosses the net. 
. when she steps over the baseline before her racket 
contacts with the ball. 
when she steps over the service line before served 
ball crosses the net. 
when she steps over the service line before her racket 
contacts with the ball. 


Summary 


The final grade is found as follows: 
1. Grade for achievement test score, 6624 per cent 
2. Grade on written test .......... 33% per-cent 
SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORE 
Maximum Score 


10 forehand drives standing .......... 20 points 
10 backhand drives standing .......... 20 points 
10 forehand drives with footwork ..... 20 points 
10 backhand drives with footwork ..... 20 points 
5 serves from right side ............. 10 points 
5 serves from left side .............. 10 points 


Maximum total 100 points 
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Physical Defects: the Pathway to Correction. (American Child 
Health Association, New York, 1934) 171 pp. $1.00 paper, $1.25 
cloth. 

A study of physical defects among school children of New 
York, conducted by the Research Division of the American Child 
Health Association in cooperation with the Department of Health 
and the Department of Education of the city. The chief purpose 
of the survey was to analyze the reasons for the school’s failure 
to obtain correction of the physical defects revealed’ by the health 
examination. The fifth and sixth grades were studied in 121 
schools. The physical defects chosen for study were defects in 
acuity of vision, dental defects, hearing defects, defective nutri- 
tion, defective tonsils, pediculosis, and “health awareness.” Vari- 
ous defects in the follow-up system were discovered, and recom- 
mendations were made for an improved technique and organ- 
ization. 

Tennis for Teachers. Helen I. Driver. (Published by the au- 
thor, Madison, Wisconsin, 1935). 103 pages mimeographed, 
$2.00. 

Miss Driver gives in this book a very practical outline of 
teaching methods in tennis, which are adaptable to large as well 
as small classes, working through from elementary techniques to 
advanced programs and tournament play. Frequent diagrams, a 
glossary, and an annotated bibliography add to the value of this 
book as a teaching manual. The teacher who is not herself a very 
good tennis player, or whose technical background is inadequate, 
will find Tennis for Teachers especially helpful. 


Heredity and Environment: Studies in the Genesis of Psycho- 
logical Characteristics. Gladys C. Schwesinger. (The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933) 479 pages. $4.00. 

With the development of tools of measurement and of experi- 
mental techniques, it has become possible to view objectively and 
with scientific authority the problems of heredity and environ- 
ment. How far are intelligence and personality due to heredity 
and how far are they dependent upon training—the environment ? 
Gladys Schwesinger’s book makes a comprehensive survey of this 
old question—a survey which is distinctly readable, in fact, in- 
tensely interesting even for the layman. The viewpoints of the 
leading schools of psychology and psychiatry are presented in an 
unprejudiced exposition, the author granting that the contributions 
of all schools of thought are necessary for an adequate under- 
standing of personality. 


What About Alcohol? An Illustrated Outline of Scientific 
Facts About Alcohol and Alcohol Drinking. Emil Bogen, 
M.D., and Lehmann W. S. Hisey. (Angelus Press, for the 
Scientific Education Association, 1934) 112 pages. $1.50. 
We have been told that with the removal of prohibition laws 

from our statute books it would be necessary to begin a new 

and better temperance education. If this is true, then this hon- 
estly written book with its moderate language and its statement 
of simple scientific facts is a first step in this direction. Authorities 
are given for facts stated and suggestions for school use are 

included. A profusion of excellent line drawings makes more vivid 

the lessons taught. 


Practical Everyday Chemistry. H. Bennett (The Chemical 

Publishing Co. of New York, 1934) 305 pp. $2.00. 

This book contains the formulae for hundreds of chemical 
products which a handy person could manufacture at home, such 
as antiseptics, varnishes, photographic developers, glues, inks, and 
insecticides. It should be very useful and informative to the 
physical education instructor who wants to know about the care 
of equipment and the sanitation of the building. 
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Hygiene and Home Nursing. Louisa C. Lippit 
Book Company, 1934) 424 pages. un “<a (World 
This book provides the material for a health course for 

through which they may learn to apply hygienic knowledge a 

to care for themselves and their families. While intended = 4 

textbook, it will also find a place in the ho “5 

emergency consultant. 
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The American Pocket Medical Dictionary. W. A. Newman : 
Dorland, A.M., M.D., Editor (W. B. Saunders Compan 4 
Philadelphia, 1934) 920 pages. $2.50. pn 
In this, the fifteenth edition of the Pocket Medical Dictionary, 

the size of the page has been enlarged and the book incréased 

in size by nearly one hundred pages. Over five thousand new 
terms have been added and hundreds of definitions revised nd | 
enlarged. The special needs of the nursing profession have also 
been kept in mind throughout the entire text. This volume 

should prove more useful than ever before. ‘ 
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